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The complexities of life insurance account- 
ing routines are made much simpler by 
IBM Electric Punched Card Accounting 
Machines. 


This fast, accurate and flexible equip- 
ment is particularly effective: 


In premium accounting and premium notice writing 


In dividend calculation and accounting 


In check writing, including annuity and installment settlement checks 


In rate book calculations, copy preparation and proof reading 


An important IBM development is 
mark sensing—a process in which cards 
are prepared automatically by elec- 
tronic machines that sense the positions 
of pencil marks and punch correspond- 
ing holes; these holes, in turn, auto- 
matically produce required reports. 
An IBM installation, either in your 
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office or in an IBM Service Bureau, can 
handle practically any type of insur- 
ance accounting problem. These IBM 
Service Bureaus, equipped with all 
necessary Electric Punched Card Ac- 
counting Machines and manned by 
skilled personnel, are conveniently 
located in principal cities. 


ELECTRIC PUNCHED CARD ACCOUNTING MACHINES 
AND SERVICE BUREAU FACILITIES 


ELECTRIC TYPEWRITERS - > + PROOF MACHINES « «> 
TIME RECORDERS AND ELECTRIC TIME SYSTEMS 


International Business Machines Corporation, World Headquarters Building, 590 Madison Avenue, New York 22, N. Y. 
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The Second Hundred Years 


EN decades ago, an American tradition was born. 

In 1846, the Smithsonian Institution was hatched 

in the incubator of science. The first hundred 
years of its history has just ended. It is still in its 
scientific youth, although one hundred years is a very 
long time when measured in human longevity. The 
Smithsonian Institution should carry on as long as 
civilization lasts, evermore providing man with greater 
knowledge and thus leading him upward to higher 
levels of understanding. 

Strange as it may seem, the founder of the Institute, 
James Smithson; was not an American. He was an 
Englishman who spent most of his later life in France 
and was finally buried in Italy. He had never set 
foot in the United States and had no friends in America. 
One can only look behind the scenes in the hope of 
finding an explanation for his gift. In his will he 
wrote “I bequeath to the United States of America, 
to be found at Washington, under the name of the 
Smithsonian Institution, an establishment for the in- 
crease and diffusion of knowledge among men.” Smith- 
son left his fortune to accomplish that purpose. De- 
spite the fact that he had royal blood in his veins, 
he was democratic in his actions and ideals. Once he 
wrote to a friend “The best blood of England flows in 
my veins; on my father’s side I am a Northumber- 
land, on my mother’s side I am related to kings, but 
this avails me not. My name shall live in the memory 
of man when these titles are extinct and forgotten.” 


Smithson looked upon America as a promised land 
where freedom of action and thought would prosper 
greatly. Thus he favored America as the place where 
his Institution should be founded so as to enrich man’s 
horizon of thinking. In his day Smithson was recog- 
nized as a great writer on scientific subjects. He was 
an eminent minerologist. An important ore of zinc 
called “Smithsonite” was named after him. 

In 1835 the State Department of the Federal Gov- 
ernment was notified that the estate of James Smith- 
son was available to the American government for the 
purpose of establishing the Smithsonian Institution at 
Washington. President Andrew Jackson then notified 
Congress and this in turn started a great Congresional 
debate. Political history was just about the same then 
as it has been ever since. Some of the politicians at 
Congress argued that it would be beneath our dignity 
as a nation “to accept a gift from a foreigner.” But 
John Quincy Adams, after great effort, was finally able 
to get enough support to accept the gift. The opposi- 
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Stupidity 


tion was as loud as it had been violent. 
had made a Congressional masterpiece. 

The bequest amounted to a little over one-half 
million dollars and, as such, would not be a tremen- 
dous endowment today; nevertheless, in those days it 
was a great fortune and a financial base on which to 
build an institution of learning. 

Dr. Joseph Henry, an outstanding scientist of his day, 
was chosen the first secretary of the Smithsonian In- 
stitution. His plan of organization was so sound and 
far-reaching that no material changes were made in 
his basic plan of operation since its inception a century 
ago. It would be impossible te compute the total bene- 
fits that society has derived from the Smithsonian In- 
stitution. It is beyond the realm of measurement. 
The knowledge it has spread has illuminated more 
and more space in the dark wilderness of the unknown. 
Today a constant stream of light is being shed by its 
influence. The Institution’s research has helped im- 
measurably in the victorious struggle of light over 
darkness. 

Smithson realized that humanity required an inter- 
fusion of knowledge and an admixture of ideas so as 
to increase the rate of progress. The gap between what 
we know and what we do not know must be bridged 
through research. Scientific investigators keep con- 
stantly pounding away through experimentation and 
research. That is the system by which we discover 
the unknown, Artemus Ward once defined ignorance 
as “Knowing so many things that ain’t so”. And one 
of the many objects of the Smithsonian Institution is 
to replace what “ain't so” by knowledge that can be 
thoroughly tested and finally verified. Thus the march 
of civilization proceeds onward and upward. 

If I had the power to bestow a symbol on the Smith- 
sonian Institution, I would like ‘to carve a question 
mark on the facade of its main building. That would 
at least designate its basic object. To find out, to ques- 
tion, to challenge present beliefs and concepts, that is 
its main function. Its philosophy is not “to believe” 
but “to find out”. Through all history, may its symbol 
of activity continue to be the everlasting question 
mark. 

As this great institution ends its first hundred years 
and advances into the second century of its existence, 
civilization stands at the crossroads where there is a 
parting of the ways. The first century departs—the 
second century begins. Farewell to the past. A fond 
farewell to all that greatness! Hail and welcome to 
the second hundred years! 


i. 
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BUSI 
INSURANCE 


NESS 


Sy Charles E. Fuiteche 


Educational Director, General American Life 


THINK the best way to cover 
the market and responsibility of 
writing business life insurance is 

to get down to fundamentals. Ex- 
perience has proved the solution to 
any problem in our business can 
always be obtained with the mini- 
mum of effort when it is reduced 
to that basis. 

Let’s begin with the market for 
business life insurance because this 
is where you will secure your pros- 
pects. Hours could be devoted to 
a theoretical and statistical dis- 
cussion of this market—but this 
is not necessary, if we take a walk 
down to Main and Oak Streets 
in your neighborhood business dis- 
trict, and look around. 

Standing on the corner of Main 
and Oak and looking down both 
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sides of the street, we see business 
expansion programs—in action! 
Yesterday’s little business estab- 
lishments are troubled with grow- 
ing pains. The only remedy is the 
acquisition of more space. There 
are signs over the vacant stores of 
yesterday, announcing the opening 
of new business enterprises. Down 
in the next block they are building 
several new stores and remodeling 
a few old ones to house new lines 
of business. To me this activity in- 
dicates a growing market for us— 
a market which will be here for 
some time. These merchants are in 
business because they believe the 
products, or services, they offer 
will solve the various needs of citi- 
zens in their community. 

C’mon, let’s saunter on down 








Main street and look into the stores 
of a few merchants to see if we 
can find a need for business life 
insurance. 

Here’s the “Tom & Harry Paint 
Store.” Tom and Harry opened their 
store, on a partnership basis about 
seven years ago, under rather uni- 
que circumstances. They did not 
start from “scratch” like most busi- 
ness men; they started from “itch” 
—due to a very limited amount of 
money. Today, their paint store 
supports two families and has per- 
mitted each partner to purchase his 
own home—a _ typical American 
home, fully equipped with a mort- 
gage. 

From their standards of living 
and social activities it is reasonable 
te assume each partner is receiving 
about $400 a month and will con- 
tinue to earn the same amount, or 
more, if one or the other partner 
does not die. 

I think you'll agree the only 
guaranteed solution to the problem 
of continuation of regular monthly 
income to dependents of a deceased 
partner, and the only guaranteed 
solution to the problem of con- 
tinuity of business endeavor by the 
surviving partner, provide a mar- 
ket for our merchandise and our 
service. 


Miller's Drug Store 


Now, let’s go on down the street 
a few doors to “Miller’s Drug 
Store.” Twelve years ago three 
men, a salesman for a drug house 
and two pharmacists working for 
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Underwriters estimate that a small business 


enterprise needs at least $10,000 of life 


insurance to protect time and capital invested. 


if that amount was sold to only one-half of the 


3'4 million business establishments in the United 


States, it would amount to $175 billions 


of new life insurance—a sum considerably 


larger than the total amount of life 


insurance in force in this country today 


nominal salaries started this drug 
store—a close corporation—with a 
capital investment of $25,000. 

Tom Miller owns 60% of the 
stock. Ed Blake and Ben Rust each 
ewn 20%. These men worked long 
and hard hours to make this drug 
store what it is today. They know 
what it is to work 12 to 15 hours a 
day, day after day, seven days a 
week. Increased business during 
recent years has necessitated the 
renting of additional space and the 
hiring of five clerks to help them 
wait on customers. 

Each owner receives a salary of 
$500 a month. Last year, after in- 
creasing their reserve fund, they 
split $12,000 in dividends. This sum 
represents a return of about 20% 
on their investment. 

If one stockholder dies, surviving 
stockholders are not confronted 
with the same problems as _ the 
partners of the “Tom & Harry Paint 
Store.” This drug store very well 
may continue to operate—without 
interruption. However, surviving 
stockholders do have a few prob- 
lems. 

For example, upon the death of a 
stockholder, surviving stockholders 
must assume the duties of the de- 
ceased stockholder, or they must 
hire some one to take over these 
duties regardless of the fact that 
the estate—and eventually the heirs 
—of the deceased stockholder will 
continue to share in dividends. 

This situation results in surviv- 
ing stockholders paying the estate, 


or heirs, a rather fancy rate of in- 
terest—in this case 20%—for use 
of the deceased  stockholder’s 
money. Surviving stockholders can 
borrow money from their bank at 
4% interest. 

Another problem is this. If sur- 
viving stockholders and the estate, 
or heirs, cannot agree on a price 








for the purchase of the stock, it 
could be sold by the estate or 
heirs, to an outsider for a higher 
price. With the sale of the stock 
to an outsider, surviving stock- 
owners still retain the same prob- 
lem of paying a rather fancy rate 
of interest for use of the money 
plus the problem of hiring some- 
one to help them because the pur- 
chaser of the stock does not have 
to “pitch in” and help in the op- 
eration of the drug store. 

Again, the only guaranteed solu- 
tion to the problem of continuation 
of regular monthly income to de- 
pendents of a deceased stockholder 
and the only guaranteed solution to 
the problem of continuity of owner- 
ship among surviving stockholders 
establishes a market for our mer- 
chandise and our service in “Mil- ‘ 
ler’s Drug Store.” 


Palace Barber Shop 


Let’s walk across the street to 
the “Palace Barber Shop” which 
Tom Young opened in 1938. This 
barber shop does enough business 
to support three families—Tom’s 
and the two barbers assisting him. 
The families of these three men 
will continue to enjoy life, if Tom 
does not die. If he does, Tom’s 
family is faced with the immediate 
problem of loss of regular monthly 
income and eventual sale of the 
barber shop for considerably less 


Tom Miller owns 60% of the stock. Ed Blake and Ben Rust own 20% each. 
This drug store very well may continue to operate—without interruption. How- 
ever, surviving stockholders do have a few problems. 
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George Hale, a professor, inherited the hardware store from his father. Eddie Marsh 
is doing a bang-up job of running it . . . but George is worried. 
than its value. The two barbers owner of this business, a professor 


are confronted with immediate un- 
employment and temporary loss of 
regular monthly income. 

Recently, I asked Tom if he had 
ever stopped to figure what his 
barber shop was worth on an in- 
come-producing basis. He said he 
hadn’t but thought it was worth 
about $8,000. Let’s apply a bit of 
“simple arithmetic” to determine 
the worth of this barber shop on an 
income-producing basis. 

Tom is taking $75 a week and is 
paying one barber $50, the other 
$40. Combined annual salaries of 
these three men total $8,580. If 
Tom invested a sum of money at 
6% to produce $8,580 a year, it 
would require $143,000 to do the 
job—16 times more than Tom’s es- 
timate. 

Tom has every known form of 
insurance—right down to protect- 
ing himself if a customer should 
stumble, or fall, upon leaving the 
shoe-shining stand. The only form 
of imsurance he does not have is 
the one to protect brains and ability 
at work, which is Tom. Here again 
is a market which has a need for 
our merchandise and our service. 


Acme Hardware Store 


A few doors down from the 
“Palace Barber Shop” is the “Acme 
Hardware Store.” George Hale, 
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in the State University, inherited 
this hardware store from his father 
about six years ago. Eddie Marsh, 
who worked for George’s father, is 
running the business for George. 
George does not have a worry in 
the world about the hardware store 
making money because Eddie Marsh 
is doing a bang-up job. 

However, George Hale is never- 
theless worried about these prob- 
lems: What if Eddie decides to 
open his own hardware store? 
What if Eddie decides to work for 
some other merchant? What if 
Eddie dies? I think there is a 
market for our services because 
they would solve the problem con- 
fronting George Hale. 

Before we leave let’s talk to 
Eddie Marsh, because he has been 
giving some thought to the econo- 
mic future of his own family and 
himself in the event of the death 
of George Hale. I think you will 
agree with me that the purchase 
of business life insurance on George 
Hale would solve all the problems 
worrying Eddie Marsh. So in one 
place of business we have two mar- 
kets for our merchandise and ser- 
vice. 

Now, let’s walk back to “Miller’s 
Drug Store” and have a “coke.” I 
want you to hear what some other 
people have to say about the mar- 
ket for business life insurance. 


F’rinstance, a business magazine 
which enjoys nationwide distriby. 
tion, recently reported: “Far sighteg 
law and accounting firms, banki 
and other financial and busines 
advisory organizations are Studying 
business life insurance as a matter 
of ... self protection. These oy. 
ganizations recognize more and 
more that their failure to under- 
stand the basic uses of business life 
insurance will put them in a poor 
light when their clients meet ad. 
visors who are posted on the many 
uses of business life insurance, 

Again, recent survey made by 
Bureau of Commerce to determine 
the growth of business establish- 
ments in this country, revealed 
that: “By the end of 1946, there 
will be 700,000 new business estab- 
lishments in the Nation, thus bring- 
ing the total to 3% million—an all 
time high.” 

Life underwriters, who write a 
considerable amount of business 
life insurance have to say this about 
the market. They estimate a small 
business enterprise needs at least 
$10,000 of life insurance to protect 
two things .. . Time and Capital 
invested. If we, as life underwriters, 
sold and paid for a minimum of 
$10,000 of business life insurance 
to protect Time and Capital to only 
ly of these 3% million business es- 
tablishments, it would amount to 
$175 billions of new life insurance 
—a sum considerably larger than 
the total amount of life insurance 
in force in this country today. 

If you agree with me that our 
walk down Main Street demon- 
strates there is a market for busi- 
ness life insurance, we can then 
consider the responsibility of the 
life underwriter in this field. 

To my way of thinking the re- 
sponsibility of the life underwriter 
is the most important factor, be- 
cause it determines his success or 
failure. 

To describe this responsibility, 
let’s divide it into two categories; 
(1) responsibility to company and, 
(2) responsibility to prospects and 
clients. 

I do not believe it necessary for 
me to define the responsibility of 
the life underwriter to his company 
because I take it for granted that 
any reader actively interested in 
the field of business life insurance 
has completed the training course, 
or courses, offered by his company; 


that he has a thorough knowledgé 


of the contracts he is selling; that 
he knows which contract, or con- 
tracts, fit best the need of each 
prospect; that he has acquired a 
thorough knowledge and _ under- 
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standing of the underwriting rules 
and practices of, his company so 
that he will not’ prospect, solicit, 
write or submit a class of business 
which he should know is unsatis- 
factory. 

The second category—responsib- 
jlity to prospects and clients—is 
much broader in scope and, as they 
say up in my part of the country, 
“his is where men and boys part.” 

Let’s put first things first and 
start with our acceptance of this 
responsibility. If you are a member 
of the National Association of Life 
Underwriters, this responsibility is 
clearly stated in the ‘Declaration 
of Business Principles,” under the 
heading “Relation to his Clientele.” 

Part 1 states—“The Life Under- 
writer, by continuous study, should 
be prepared to offer competent 
counsel upon financial problems 
which find a solution in life in- 
surance.” 

Part 4 states—“‘He should main- 
tain close personal contact with his 
policyholders in order that he may 
be aware of changing personal 
needs and may offer such insurance 
advice as those changing situations 
require.” 

Part 5 states—“He should prepare 
himself by thorough study to ad- 
vise in all matters pertaining to 
life insurance service, including in- 
surance programs, beneficiary 


clauses, business insurance, modes 
of settlement and trust arrange- 
ments.” 

This section in the National As- 
sociation’s “Declaration of Business 
Principles” should not be looked 
upon as laws or rules which should 
be broken or violated, but rather 
as guide posts to direct us in the 
pursuit of our profession. From this 
point on, this responsibility is just 
a matter of horse-sense, because 
we must realize it is utter folly to 
talk to businessmen about the op- 
eration of their business, and the 
inherent problems the death of a 
business associate will create, if 
we do not know and understand 
the specific operation of various 
forms of business enterprise—corp- 
orate, partnership or sole proprie- 
tor. 

The knowledge I refer to does 
not begin and end with knowing 
that when a sole proprietor, or a 
partner, dies the business automa- 
tically dies, too—or is in grave 
financial peril. 

The knowledge I refer to is how 
to determine book value, how to 
value good will, how to figure the 
replacement value of a key man, 
how to determine inventory value 
and—most important—how to read 
a financial statement so that we can 
readily interpret what the figures 
mean. In other words, we should 


be in a position to interpret these 
figures so that they give us a “pic- 
ture” of how to conduct our inter- 
view, and where to lay emphasis. 

Let me illustrate. If the annual 
statement reveals the company is 
heavily in debt, the interview 
should be on an entirely different 
basis than if the statement shows 
a healthy bank balance. 

Further, if stock is closely held, 
the interview will be on a different 
plane than if the stock is widely 
distributed. If the company is 
heavily in debt, the appeal should 
be to protect creditors rather than 
stockholders. A man in debt does 
not own his property, he simply 
still has charge of it. His creditors 
own it. Creditors are usually con- 
sidered a peculiar lot because they 
always want cash—not merchan- 
dise, machinery or equipment—the 
coin of the realm, only. 

The composition of the company 
assets will also influence the inter- 
view. For example, are assets dur- 
able or perishable, liquid or frozen? 
Is there a wide or narrow market? 
Is turn-over fast or slow? These 
factors are important because they 
determine what shrinkage will be 
suffered at forced liquidation. 

In studying a financial statement 
always note liabilities. This will 
tell you in a minute who actually 

(Continued on Page 51) 





The knowledge | refer to is how to determine book value, how 
to value good will, how to figure the replacement value of a key 
man, how to determine inventory value and—most important—how 


the figures mean. 


to read a financial statement so that we can readily interpret what 


Proper interpretation of these figures give us a 
“picture” of how to conduct our interview, and where to lay emphasis. 
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NUTE ROCKNE once said, 

“Last year’s press clippings 

won’t win this year’s ball 
games.” True as that is, last year’s 
press clippings have their value. 
It has been said that we see the 
future by means of a light that 
comes over our shoulder. Certainly 
the marvelous accomplishments of 
American life insurance in the past 
100 years not only encourage us but 
obligate us to seize upon all oppor- 
tunities to perfect it as an instru- 
ment of social service to the people 
of our country. 

We may look with pride upon the 
past and with confidence upon the 
future. Although 188 years ago 
there was incorporated in the State 
of Pennsylvania what we now know 
as the Presbyterian Ministers Fund, 
the start of life insurance in this 
country dates from around the 
1840’s. One hundred years ago a 
growing nation of 21,000,000 people 
owned approximately $21,000,000 of 
life insurance in 25 companies. 
Although no accurate figure is 
available, a fair estimate of the 
number of policyowners at that 
time would be around 20,000 for 
an average of only about $1,000 
each. From those humble begin- 
nings there has developed a busi- 
ness which today holds in trust for 
73,000,000 policyowners and their 
loved ones the enormous sum of 
$174,000,000,000 of life insurance. 

Think, for a moment of all the 
trials and tribulations through 
which this country has come since 
those early days—the Mexican War; 
the War between the States; the 
Panic of 1873; the Panic of 1893; the 
Spanish American War; the Panic 
of 1907; World War 1; the readjust- 
ment of 1920-21; the big boom of 
the late 20’s; the great depression 
of the 30’s and World War II, to 


Sy Yames E. Rutherford, Executive Vice President 
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Hats Off To 
THE PAST! 


mention only a few events that have 
gone into the history books since 
then. Through all those trials and 
many more, life insurance has come 
with flying colors. It is no wonder 
that the American people have an 
abiding confidence in life insurance. 
It has met every test of panic and 
boom, of war and peace. 

“Last year’s press clippings won’t 
win this year’s ball games” but they 
do provide inspiration for today’s 
worthy successors of those stout- 
nearted and far-sighted founders 
and builders of our business. 

As Canon Westcott said, “Great 
occasions do not make heroes or 
cowards. They simply unveil them 
to the eyes of men. Silently and 
imperceptibly we grow stronger or 
weaker and at last some crisis 
shows us what we have become.” 
Those who constitute the life in- 
surance business—agents and man- 
agement—have grown in courage, 
foresight, and realization of their 
social obligations. These facts as- 
sure us that in American life in- 
surance there is not and there will 
not be such stagnation as is alleged 
to have characterized life insurance 
operations in France for a number 
of years. With us it is, “Hats off 
te the past; coats off to the future.” 

To be sure, we now face prob- 
lems and we Shall continue to face 
them. We shall face them with 
heads up and courage high and we 
Shall solve them. As Henry J. 
Kaiser once said, “Trouble is only 
opportunity in work clothes.” In 
life insurance, cold water that 
others throw upon us is turned 
into steam to get us over the hill. 

We face challenges today, in both 
field and home office, and we shall 
continue to face them. In fact, the 
challenges in this business are what 
attract able men and women to it 


Paraphrasing 
that statement regarding the found- 
ers of the West, it can be said that 
cowards never enter our business; 
weaklings fall by the wayside and 


and hold them in it. 


leave their whitening bones as 
markers along the trail; only the 
stout of heart go on through. Ob- 
stacles are used as stepping stones 
by those who make life insurance 
their life’s work. 


Opportunity Knocks 


As I see it, opportunity today 
beckons to us in the form of many 
challenges, among which are the 
following: 


1. We are challenged to find ways 
and means of extending life insur- 
ance protection to all citizens. Life 
insurance is a necessity in the eco 
nomic and social life of today. Peo 
ple must have it if they are to fac 
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Con- 
fidence in the future is necessary 
to the maintenance of our demo- 
cratic way of life. Institutional re- 
search in this matter, perhaps in 
cooperation with social and eco- 
nomic groups and government, is 
a necessity. The change from a 
population predominantly engaged 
in agricultural pursuits to one of 
city dwellers and industrial workers 
makes life insurance all the more 
a necessity. 

2. We are challenged to play our 
full part in protecting private enter- 
prise and in preserving individual 
initiative. We believe that if the 
individual cannot get a job done, 
he should call in his neighbors; i 
together they cannot get it done, 
they should call in the municipality; 
if it still cannot be done, the State 
Should be called upon; and, if it 
cannot then be done, but only then, 


the future with confidence. 


Coats Off “Te 
THE FUTURE! 


the national government should be 
asked to do it. We should be mili- 
tant, not complacent, with respect 
to further entry of the Federal 
government into private business 
in competition with its citizens. 
When it is clearly indicated that 
the Federal government should un- 
dertake some particular enterprise, 
and social security is an example, 
we have supported it. It is fair to 
say that the life insurance compan- 
ies and their fieldmen have made 
a major contribution to the success 
of Social Security through explana- 
tion to citizens of their rights and 
benefits under Old Age and Sur- 
vivor’s Insurance. Our business is 
en record as favoring its extension 
horizontally to all gainfully em- 
ployed persons, including the self- 
employed. We are on record in 
cpposition to verticle extension 
above the subsistence level. We 
must continue on the alert lest it 
be extended vertically to the point 
where it will discourage individual 
thrift and individual against the 
hazards of death and old age. 
Whether or not Social Security 
is extended vertically and perhaps 
other schemes of social insurance 
are enacted into law will be deter- 
mined by the people, this largely 
on the basis of the degree to which 
we measure up to our responsi- 
bilities in providing desired serv- 
ices and also to the degree that we 
inform our citizens of the facts. 
“Give light, and the people will 
find their own way”, is a statement 
of which we should not lose sight. 


Government Insurance 


Since the passage of the National 
Service Life Insurance Act in 1940, 
the National Association of Life 
Underwriters has consistently urged 
those eligible for it to purchase, 


retain and convert National Service 
Life Insurance. We have devoted 
time and money to the job of fully 
informing the agents of the country 
so that they might aid members of 
the armed forces and veterans with 
respect to this insurance. That is 
cur definite, stated policy and our 
performance under it has been such 
as to merit strong commendation 
from General Bradley and others 
in the government. We shall con- 
tinue to follow that policy. But, 
we do not believe there is any con- 
nection between it and government 
insurance for the peacetime armed 
services. Our position with respect 
to that matter is as follows: 

We favor enactment by the 80th 
Congress of legislation amending 
the National Service Life Insurance 
Act of 1940 (as amended) to re- 
strict its benefits to individuals hav- 
ing policies of insurance already in 
effect and to those individuals eli- 
gible for such insurance by virtue 
of past service. Stated another 
way, persons joining or inducted 
into the armed forces on and after 
the effective date of such an 
amendment should not be eligible 
to apply for NSLI except on the 
basis of service prior to the termi- 
nal date fixed therein. 

3. We are challenged to under- 
take to determine proper spheres 
for mass and individual coverage 
through life insurance. How much 
of the total job should we under- 
take to do through mass coverage, 
and how much of it should be left 
entirely to individual protection as 
contrasted with group plans? If 
further expansion of group cover- 
age is desirable, and some say that 
it is in the public interest, it is 
important that improper expansion 
not be permitted to undermine and 
sap the strength from our agency 
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system. That, too, is in the public 
interest. What extension of it shall 
we favor and what ones shall we 
oppose? 

The Standard Group Definition, 
adopted by the commissioners, and 
which our association supports, ne- 
cessarily leaves many questions un- 
answered. Is our mass selling suffi- 
ciently well coordinated with our 
individual selling in both field and 
home office? Many believe that the 
segments of our business could pro- 
fitably sit down around the table 
for extended research into and dis- 
cussion of these questions. There 
is much merit in the statement that, 
in the public interest, we must have 
three layers of protection: (a) the 
social layer as provided by the Old 
Age and Survivors Insurance pro- 
visions of the Social Security Act; 
(b) a mass or group layer provided 
through group plans of private in- 
surance companies; and (c) the 
layer of individually tailored and 
individually serviced protection 
plans such as only private life in- 
surance companies and their agents 
provide. 

4. We are challenged to preserve 
the American Agency System in 
three ways.. 

(A) Research and action on the 
first three points proposed herein, 
namely, to find ways and means of 
extending life insurance protection 
to all citizens; to play our full part 
in protecting private enterprise and 
in preserving individual initiative; 
and, to undertake to determine 
proper spheres for mass and indi- 
vidual coverage through private 
life insurance. 

A great change has taken place 
in the last ten years with respect 
to the total amount of life insur- 
ance protection owned by the 
American people in which there is 
a personalized agent and client re- 
lationship as compared with that 
in which there is no personalized 
agent-client relationship. To re- 
alize the change that has taken 
place we need only to compare 
figures of December 31, 1936, with 
those of December 31, 1946. 

Ordinary and industrial life in- 
surance in force went up from 
$96,600,000,000 to $145,000,000,000, 
an increase of approximately 50%, 
during this ten year period. The 
life imsurance business, and espe- 
cially the agency forces, may point 
with justifiable pride to this record 
of achievement. But, we should 
not lose sight of the fact that 
whereas ten years ago 81% of the 
total protection on the lives of 
Americans resulted from a person- 
alized agent-client relationship, at 
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the end of 1946, that relationship 
existed with respect to only 54% 
of the total protection. The greater 
part of this shift resulted from Gov- 
ernment protection in the form of 
Social Security benefits and Na- 
tional Service Life Insurance, both 
of which the career agent of today 
services without fee. If the agent 
is necessary in making life insur- 
ance most effectively serve the 
needs of its owners, and we cer- 
tainly believe he is, these figures 
should challenge us to greater re- 
search and more agressive action in 
his interest. 

(B) Greater recognition of and 
more publicity for the indispensable 
services of the agent. We believe 
it highly advisable that the life 
insurance companies in America 
place and keep before the insur- 
ing public the indispensable services 
of the life insurance agent. Many 
companies are today doing a com- 
mendable job of telling the story 
through advertisements in national 
magazines. The Institute of Life 
Insurance has inserted such para- 
graphs in some of its advertisements 
which are run in the newspapers 
of the nation. We are delighted to 
know that it will continue to do 
so and that some of these adver- 
tisements will be used entirely for 
that purpose. 

The field forces look to the day 
when a special series will be desig- 
nated adequately to portray to the 
public the important work of the 
agent. In its own interest, the in- 
suring public should be brought to 
the realization that it is just as 
costly for an amateur to set up an 
insurance program as it is danger- 
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ous for a layman 
coctor. In both cases technica) 
knowledge, ability and experieng 
are essential. The most succesgfyj 
way to combat over-the-counte 
and direct-by-mail operators igs ty 
make the public fully aware g 
what a qualified agent can and wil 
do for them. In the public intereg 
the life insurance business, through 
the Institute of Life Insurance, ¢ap 
well afford to spend sums in such 
advertising. 

(C) Certain Clarifications whic 
are urgently needed are: 

(1) Clarification of the position 
of the commission agent with re- 
spect to Social Security: On Sep. 
tember 5, 1946—only a little ove 
five months ago—we were informed 
by the Social Security Board that 
one or more commission agents of 
150 companies had been found to 
be in covered employment. Oh 
Monday, February 10, the Boar 
informed us that the number had 
increased to 190 companies. Unles 
a company deems it advisable t 
seek Old Age and Survivors In. 
surance coverage for its agents, a 
few have done, this question can hb 
clarified at present only on the basis 
of individual submissions by agents, 
Should the Congress enact legisla- 
tion recommended by our associa- 
tion and the company groups, under 
which the self-employed would be 
brought under the Old Age and 
Survivor Provisions of the Act, our 
companies and agents will then be 
in position to choose either classi- 
fication. Neither agents nor con- 
panies are agreed upon the best 
course to follow. in the meantime, 
we are drifting, but not slowly, 
toward a solution at the hands of 
others. 

(2) Clarification of the position 
of the Commission agent with re 
spect to liability for federal income 
tax at the time his company’s con- 
tributions to his pension vest in the 
agent. The latest figures we have 
been able to obtain show that 7 
United States companies now have 
pension plans for agents. Investi- 
gation reveals that 76% of the mem- 
bers of the National Association a 
Life Underwriters represent those 
71 companies. This vitally impor 
tant matter has been having the 
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attention of our attorneys for some 
months, and cooperating committees 
representing the Life Insurance As 
sociation of America, the Americal 
Life Convention and our Associa 
tion are diligently seeking a solu 
tion to it. 

Underlying the Social Security 
and federal income tax problems 
is the oft-discussed question as 10 
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whether or not most of the so- 
called independent contractor agents 
are self-employed or are employees 
of their companies. It is devoutly 
poped that all our companies and 
their agents may soon reach definite 
and satisfactory conclusions as to 
this matter. It is apparent to many 
that if we cannot settle the question 
ourselves it will be resolved for us 
sooner or later by others. The 
great weight of opinion indicates 
that if the matter is thus settled, 
the majority, if not all, will be 
declared employees. Some want 
that status; others do not want it. 
I repeat, I fear that, on this basic 
question, we are today drifting 
toward a solution rather than mov- 
ing toward one. I personally do 
not see that we are compelled to 
take either status to the exclusion 
of the other, provided we work the 
matter out ourselves. We don’t like 
regimentation but that may be 
what we’ll get if we leave the de- 
cision to others. 

5. We are challenged to continue 
and even intensify our efforts to 
improve our field operations. This 
is the era of salesmanship. Cer- 
tainly in this case “Last year’s 
press clippings won’t win this year’s 
ball games.” The National Associa- 
tion of Life Underwriters is pledged 
constantly to aid such improvement 
and to that end it has developed its 
Model Qualification and License 
Bill for agents and its “Statement 
of Guiding Principles in Agency 
Management”. It proposed and, in 
cooperation with three company 
organizations, is completing ar- 
rangements for an institutional plan 
of underwriter education and train- 
ing which will complement but not 
supplant company plans. 

The old days, when a life insur- 
ance salesman with a working 
knowledge of simple arithmetic, the 
ability to write, an application 
blank, a rate-book and some knowl- 
edge of Ordinary Life and 20-Pay 
could be expected to serve the in- 
surance needs of the American peo- 
ple, are gone. Today the success- 
ful salesman of life insurance must 
have a thorough knowledge of many 
plans of insurance and know some- 
thing about taxes, labor relations, 
corporation finance, business insur- 
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ance, Social Security, pension plans 
and group insurance, if he is to be 
able to be a real “merchant of 
security” for the American people. 
Companies and agencies are to 
be commended upon the progress 
shown in supplying this training. 
Even more must be done and it 
must be continuous. 





Security Owned by the People of the 
United States 


PERSONALIZED AGENT-CLIENT RELATIONSHIP 
Dec. 31, 1936 (in millions of dollars) Dec. 31. 19468 
Ordinary life insur- 
ance in force .... $76,000 
Industrial life insur- 
ance in force 


$115,0008 
20,600! $96,600 81.4% 30,0003 $145,000 54.1% 


WITHOUT PERSONALIZED AGENT-CLIENT RELATIONSHIP 








Group life insurance 

Oe Se concen cane 13,0001 10.8% 28,0003 10.4% 
Fraternal life insur- 

ance in foree .... 6,500! 5.5% 7,8004 2.9% 
U. S. Government 

Life Insurance in 

Eee 2,5782 2.2% 2,4505 1.0% 
Savings Bank Life 

Insurance ......... 1251 1% 3906 1% 
National Service Life 

Insurance in force 34,2505 12.8% 
Social Security bene- 

| RS en oe 22,203 50,0007 122,890 18.7% 

re $118,803 $267,890 


(1) Spectator Year Book, 1938. (2) Statistical Abstract of the United States, 

(3) Annual Report, Life Insurance Association of America (estimated), Dec. 
(4) National Underwriter estimate, January 1, 1947. (5) Veterans Admin- 
istration estimates, January 1, 1947. (6) National Underwriter estimate, January 
1, 1947. (7) Insurance value of surveyors’ benefits (survey by W. R. Williamson, 
Actuary, Social Security Board), as of June 30, 1946. (8) Note: All December 31, 
1946 figures are estimates. 


1938. 
15, 1946. 





companies are committed to the 
conduct of their field operations on 
the basis of obtaining a satisfactory 
volume of acceptable business at a 
reasonable cost from well trained 
and adequately compensated career 
agents. 


that our business must depend and 
to him the insuring public must 
look for life insurance service. Al- 
though we hear from quite a num- 


We know that more and more 


facts reveal accomplishments 


proud. The 


ten years ago. 
named 


It is upon the career agent 


(Continued on Page 58) 


ber the charge that we have made 
little progress in the development 
of adequate compensation plans, the 


which the business may well be 
problem was ap- 
proached institutionally only about 
In 1937, NALU 
its Committee on Agents’ 
Compensation and within a year 
thereafter the Life Insurance Sales 
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PICTURES 
FROM REAL| 
LIFE 


ECENTLY the president of my 
company said, “We cannot 
leave the average citizen with- 


out insurance protection simply be- 
cause we want to boast of a high 


average policy, and certainly we 
cannot put into the field, represen- 
tatives who are not able to give the 
public the kind of service it must 
have.” Of this service, I should like 
to offer a few examples from my 
own experience. 
“Isn’t This the Time?” 

I had met the father at the hospital 
the afternoon he was taking the 
mother and new baby home. The 
mother was my policyholder—a 
graduate nurse. My appointment— 
a few ‘weeks later—was in their 
home at five o’clock. I went out 
earlier, however, to tell the mother 
I did not think it was right for the 
father to buy educational insurance 
on the baby, because, in my opinion, 
the additional insurance should be 
on him so that if he should die, she 
and the baby would have more in- 
come. 

She said, “If you even mention to 
Malcolm that he should buy more 
insurance on himself, you will not 
have an opportunity to discuss the 
educational policy for the baby. He 
is not going to buy more insur- 
ance now. He is not too much in- 
terested in an educational policy, 
but I have asked him to see you.” 
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When the father arrived, I said, 
“Mr. Ferguson, I don’t know how 
much money it will take to put this 
boy of yours through college—I 
worked my way through.” He sat 
forward in his chair and said, “I did 
too, and if this boy gets a college 
education he’ll work for some of it, 
too.” The mother said she had grad- 
uated from high school and had 
worked through nurses’ training, 
and neither did she know how much 
money it would take. They agreed 
between them that if they could help 
him with $50 a month, and $50 at 
the beginning of each of the eight 
semesters, that that would be the 
best they could do. 


We figured the cost of insurance 
to cover this amount, and it took 
$150 a year, or $12.50 a month. He 
didn’t see how they could take that 
much a month out of his salary— 
with the added expenses of a new 
baby—and the fact that they might 
have to buy a house, because they 
were being asked to vacate the house 
they were renting. 


Mr. Ferguson asked his wife if 
she thought they could spare another 
$12.50 a month out of their salary. 
She said, “Malcolm, I don’t think we 
can spare another dime out of your 
salary.” And with that she put the 
baby in his arms, and walked over to 
the fireplace and picked up a green 
typewritten check from the mantle, 


and said, “for two years we've been 
putting these royalty checks in the 
checking account and spending them, 
and every three months when they 
come we've been saying we would 
do something special with them. 
Isn’t this what we’ve been looking 
for? Isn't this the time?” 


“Better Than None” 


Many of you men are very profi- 
cient counselors. We women do a 
little counseling, too. 

Three years ago a young woman 
walked into my office with a six 
weeks old baby in her arms, her 
policy in her hand and asked for 
her cash surrender value. After 
some questioning, she said she was 
leaving her husband. We “counseled” 
to the extent that we believed some 
kind of a husband was better than 
none and asked her, for the baby’s 
sake, wouldn't she try to hold her 
home together. She agreed and she 
has. 

I’m not saying this is what my cor- 
pany’s president meant when he 
said, “We cannot continue to attract 
a large portion of the earnings of the 
public without incurring a responsi- 
bility that goes a little further than 
just providing a satisfactory return 
of capital.” 


“She Needs You” 


A young war widow drawing 
$55.10 monthly, $50 monthly pen- 
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sion, and receiving a salary of $140 
a month as an Office clerk, was ap- 

aled to, to set up a new contract 
on her life using $55.10 monthly so 
that when the $10,000 her husband 
Jeft her was used up she would have 
it replaced, and at whatever time in 
life she needed it, she could take a 
life income on the $10,000 paid up 
policy. For three years she had been 
spending her total income. 

The part of the plan that she liked 
best was that, when she remarried, 
they wouldn’t have to discuss what 
they would do with her $55 check 
as it came in each month. Her first 
romance would be hers, and they 
wouldn’t need to talk about it. She 
said, “I hope my uncle will let me 
buy this. Now, he passes on my in- 
yestments, so you will have to Sell 
him.” She made the appointment 
for me to see him. I had a beautiful 
proposition typed and started to go 
over it with him. He handed it back 
to me and said, “Get out your rate 
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book and give me the figures on 
$1,000 or I can’t tell anything about 
it.” 

He wrote slowly and in detail, and 
when he had all the information he 
wanted, he arose and said, “You'll 
have to meet the ABC Company,” 
and started to walk away. While he 
was writing, I had made a decision. 
I decided that I would ask for the 
business on the basis of my ability 
to serve the policyholder, and I did 
so, telling him about the little home 
I had held together and continuing 
with the statement that his niece 
“needed me.” 

He turned and said, “All right, 
talk to her. After all, you got her 
interested. I have been trying for 
three years to get her to save some 
of her $245 a month and I've failed. 
I don’t owe this other company any- 
thing. I guess she does need you.” 

Two weeks later when the policy 
was delivered, the uncle said, “Now 
I want to apologize for what I said 


about that insurance company and I 
want you to forget it. I never called 
them. I’m glad Jane has her insur- 
ance with you. She needs you.” 


“I Don’t Have a Home” 

Last month, in a western city, an 
old woman called the police matron 
and asked that she be sent to jail. 
The matron asked the woman why 
she wanted to go to jail, and the 
woman replied, “Because I am tired 
and I want to lie down.” The matron 
asked her why she didn’t go home 
and lie down. The woman said, “I 
don’t have a home.” 

I am not saying this is what the 
president of my company meant 
when he said, “The life company, as 
it grows, must keep its national re- 
sponsibility in mind—and certainly 
we cannot put into the field repre- 
sentatives who are not able to give 
the public the kind of service it 
must have.” 


Her Sons Had “Invested” 

A vice-president of a large life 
insurance company told me that 
when he was six years old, his 
grandmother, penniless at: the age of 
65, who had been worth between 
$50,000 and $100,000, came to live in 
his home. Her two sons had “in- 
vested” her life’s earnings in the 
lumber business, and she lost every- 
thing. He said she ‘would sit by the 
window and look out and say, 
“Sonny, my life is in the past.” And 
for 35 years and 10 months every 
dollar she had the family gave her. 
He said if she’d had $10 or $15, or 
$20, or $25 a month, so that at 
Christmas time she could have 
bought the presents she gave. the 
family, it would have been easier. 

The story impressed me; the pen- 
niless part was true of my own 
grandmother. I told this story to 
my neighbor that evening with the 
comment that if I didn’t do any- 
thing else, I was going to tell that 
story once a day to somebody. 

I don’t know what your experi- 
ence is about selling a housewife— 
without her own income—$6,000 in- 
surance on her life—but they’re 
buying $2 a day. 

Single young men and women in 
their twenties will buy retirement 
income and, when they marry and 


His grandmother, who had been worth between $50,000 and 


$100,000, was penniless at 65. 


And for 35 years and 10 months 


every dollar she had the family gave her. 
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ISS EASLEY is a member of the Quarter Million Dollar Round Table 
of the National Association of Life Underwriters and a member of the 
Massachusetts Mutual Leader Club, which requires a minimum of $3,000 
first year commissions, involving a minimum of 24 lives. She has been 
particularly active in association work and steadily has built for herself 
a solid and enviable reputation. Local work includes two terms as secretary 
of the Oklahoma City Association; two different years as chairman of the 
essay contest sponsored by the National Association of Life Underwriters, 
resulting in Oklahoma City Association winning two national prizes. One 
national prize (check) was delivered personally by O. Sam Cummings, who 
was president of the National Association. 
Miss Easley represented the Oklahoma City Association twice as sub- 
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stitute for the regular national committee man: First, at Milwaukee in 1934, 
and, second, at Omaha in 1946; chairman of the committee of women’s 
activities for 1945-46, putting on a sales panel at the Oklahoma States Sales 
Congress January, 1946; chairing the Women’s Day Program, March, 1946. 

Her National Association activities include: Chairman of the program of 
the women’s section at the National Convention at Detroit in 1944; chairman 
of the women’s section of the National Association 1944-45, and as such 
was member of the advisory committee of the women’s division of the 
Institute of Life Insurance; has attended twelve national conventions and 
two mid-year meetings of the National Association of Life Underwriters at 
own expense. At present she is a member of the executive committee of 
women’s section of the National Association. 
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the little family ‘starts growing, 
you can rewrite, as of the original 
date, into the Iimited payment life 
contracts. Give them a shove over 
the hard places, and tie them to you 
for life. (My company pays no com- 
mission on any rewritten business). 

In August I was submitting a plan 
to a woman, age 58, involving an 
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annual premium of $200. If she had 
to take the income in ten years at 
age 68 it would be a little better than 
$12 a month, and at 69 still a little 
better, and at 70 about $15.00 a 
month. 

She found no fault with the plan, 
in fact she liked it—as far as it went 
—but she said “$12 or $15 a month 


wouldn’t mean a thing to me’ 
“You're right, Mrs. Smith, $12 » 
$15 a month to you, the sole proprie. 
tor of a _ successful business, 
nothing. But, if, for some reasop 
through no fault of your own, yoy 
lose this business and you go to liye 
with your only daughter, Agnes 
whom you've raised and educatej 
by yourself, and you had $12 or $15 
a month so that at Christmas time 
you could buy the Christmas pre. 
ents you gave the children, wouldn't 
that mean something to you?” 

Mrs. Smith stared into space for 
awhile, and finally, she said, “Yoy 
know, it wouldn’t take $100 a month 
for me to live. I own my own home: 
my home’s clear. But, what would 
$100 a month cost?” “Mrs. Smith, 
could you take $1,600 a year out of 
your business and still live?” I asked 
her. My prospect had her pencil in 
her hand and was dividing twelve 
into $1,600, and figuring while she 
was talking, she said, “That would 
be between $125 and $130 a month, 
Yes, I could take $1,600 a year out 
of this business this year and next 
year. And if I never paid any more, 
that would give me about—?” I told 
her that she would collect about 
$25 a month at age 68. “But you 
know,” Mrs. Smith said, “I like this 
business. I -could run it ten more 
years, and if I do, I could pay the 
$1,600 a year, or, if I sell, I could 
complete the payments.” 

I'm not saying this is what my 
company’s president meant when he 
said, “The outline of a way of life 
goes so far beyond the mere expedi- 
ences of selling that no agent who 
has been properly shown the picture 
can fail to see the opportunity,” but, 
I am asking us, as agents, isn’t this 
the time for us to decide how much 
of the individual citizen’s welfare 
is our responsibility, and how many 
responsibilities can we underwrite 
and serve—serve to the exclusion of 
our personal pleasure? 


Turkey Versus Service 

At 4:30 on a Saturday afternoon 
in July, a policyholder telephoned 
and said, “Pearle, I’ve just put an old 
turkey in my new Presto—come on 
over!” I would love to have gone, 
but I had three age-change ap- 
pointments—the first one at 7:15, 
and so I couldn’t go. My 7:15 ap- 
pointment invited me in, and as we 
went through the kitchen the mother 
had finished making a salmon salad 
which she was putting in the refrig- 
erator. (I was under the impression 
that dinner would be over). The 
mother joined us in the backyard 
and the three of us went over the 
girl’s insurance. She was greatly 
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pleased with her daughters’ plan 
for future income. At 7:40—and still 
no dinner—my policyholder walked 
to the car with me and said, “Thank 
you for coming by and going over 
my insurance with Mother and me,” 
and I was glad I had passed up an 
opportunity to stuff myself on ten- 
derized turkey, and instead was out 
in the field looking after my policy- 
holders. She didn't buy any new 
insurance, but she told me she'd 
gotten a raise and that her firm had 
a new office manager. 


Triple-Action Gadget 

You are thinking, “How can I 
measure my responsibility and at the 
same time prospect and at the same 
time sell?” All of you are familiar 
with the household slogan, “It beats, 
as it sweeps, as it cleans.” 

I have a gadget—a triple-action 
gadget—my age change list, which 
serves, as it prospects, as it sells. At 
the beginning of this year, in order 
to make my company quota, and the 
quarter million quota, I needed more 
business. My average case was 
small, so I figured that, if I could add 
two more cases a month, I could 
make it. My age list averages two 
cases a month. 

Not long ago my first age change 
call was in the home of three women 
—all policyholders. One woman was 
having an age change in June. She 
expected a salary increase and said 
she wanted to invest part of the 
raise in new income insurance be- 
fore her age changed. 

A month later I arrived home on 
an early train from a business trip. 
No one knew I was in town, so I 
had planned to spend the day get- 
ting things in order. At two oclock 
that afternoon this same policyholder 
called and said she was leaving town 
Sunday and couldn’t see me, _ but 
that she would be back Wednesday, 
and at 4:30 I could come out and 
fix up the papers for her new in- 
surance, 

When we started the insurance 
discussion on Wednesday, my client 
picked up a sheet of figures and 
brought them to me and said, “The 
insurance man who brought a check 
today from an old endowment policy 
gave me these figures, and he’s got 
you beat. I’ve asked you twice to 
come out, and I really wanted to buy 
from you. I don’t want any hard 
feelings between us, but after all, 
my money’s my money.” 

I asker her to let me have her old 
contract which she had bought from 
me 14 years before. We figured the 
cash value—$1,500—and while she 
was holding the contract in her 


hand, I said, “You’re right, Mary, 





your money’s your money, and if I 
hadn’t come around 14 years ago, 
would you have this $1,500 in the 
house now?” She grinned and said, 
“You would think of that.” 

My client brought her check book 
and sat down on the carpet by my 
chair and said, “Pearle, start writ- 
ing.” If it hadn’t been for my age 
change list I probably would never 
have known who sold my client this 
new investment in life insurance; 
nor would I have been the life un- 
derwriter who acquired the seven 
new names—her  associates—who 
also were getting raises, 


Going—Going—Saved! 


About a year ago, a woman buyer 
gave me the privilege of setting up a 
contract that would pay her $50 a 
month for life, at age 65—she said 
she could pay it monthly, $28.47. 
She paid January, February, March 
—and then quit. I tried by tele- 
phone, by airmail special delivery, 
when she was in New York buying, 
but April, May and June passed. 
Twice she promised to come to the 
office at a certain time and pay. 
Twice she stood me up. The July 
payment was due. I thought for 30 
days and 30 nights about the $113.88 
it would take to put the contract 
back and I thought about the tired 
old woman calling the jail house for 
a place to lie down—so I called my 
policyholder (the situation was em- 
barrassing)'; she fhad broken ther 
word twice and would not answer 
my letters. I offered to lend her the 








$113.88 and she was to pay me back 
January 1, 1947, out of her store 
bonus. She said, “That’s wonderful 
—bring the papers out home tonight 
for me to sign.” I did and she said, 
“There’s one place where I can bor- 
row this money and I will—after all 
you don’t have this kind of money to 
put out—but it will take a week or 
ten days to get it.” She did, and I 
had my money back in about two 
weeks. 

The next evening I called at the 
home of her store manager, Mr. 
Brown, because his wife’s name was 
on my age-change list. I told them 
about what I had just done with this 
buyer. There was nothing they 
could do—it was done—but I wanted 
them to know it. I told them also 
that if she broke her word the third 
time and didn’t pay me, I wouldn't 
try to collect. They could readily 
see why. But I remembered my gad- 
get—it prospects, as it serves, as it 
sells—and I told Mr. Brown that one 
of our new agents told me he had 
been talking with two carpet sales- 
men across the street from him who 
were making $500 monthly salary 
each. Mr. Brown said, “Why I have 
several men drawing $500 a month. 
I have women making $350 to $400 
a month selling curtains.” So my 
age-change list prospects, as it 
serves, as it sells. 

A French general was asked who 
won the Battle of the Marne. He 
said, “I don’t know who won the 
Battle of the Marne, but I know who 


(Continued on Page 55) 
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John A. Stevenson, president of the Penn Mutual Life, in a helicopter, retraces the 
first air voyage in America of 1793. Greeting him as he starts the flight are Ann 
Warren and Gloria Cassidy, costumed as belles of 1793 and Andrew Wollersheim 
acting the part of Blanchard, the original balloonist. 
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N LAST month’s issue of this 

magazine, there appeared an ar- 
ticle dealing with the logic behind, 
and the deficiencies of, the present 
rule for taxing annuity income; that 
is, of annually taxing 3% of the con- 
sideration paid for the contract, ex- 
empting the balance of the income 
until the consideration has been re- 
covered tax-free, and, thereafter, 
taxing the full annuity income. 

The article was based on a report 
of the Joint Committee on Internal 
Revenue Taxation which contended 
that such a rule constitutes “an 
erratic method of taxation”, that “for 
most types of annuities the results 
obtained are unsatisfactory”, and 
that “a strong case exists for with- 
drawing the 3% rule and substitut- 
ing a uniform yearly exclusion based 
upon the size of the annuitant’s con- 
tribution and upon his life expec- 
tancy at the time the annuity period 
begins”. 

In its report, the committee set 
forth several other proposed reme- 
dies which should be of vital inter- 
est to the life insurance field. The 
most important of these additional 
proposals, and the comment thereon, 
follow: 


Restore the rule in effect prior 
to 1934: 

In connection with this proposal 
the report has the following to say: 
“Prior to 1934, the Federal Govern- 
ment did not tax the annuity pay- 
ment until the annuitants’ cost had 
been recovered in full. This method 
can be‘supported by the theoretical 
argument that until the annuitant 
has recaptured his contribution he 
has nothing more than a contingent 
interest in the earnings on his con- 
tribution, ‘which may be entirely 
defeated and destroyed’. As a prac- 
tical matter, the pre-1934 rule would 
eliminate the complaint now voiced 
with reference to the immediate 
payment annuity, that the annuitant 
cannot accumulate a sufficient exclu- 
sion during his life expectancy to 
equal the return of his considera- 
tion. 

“Moreover, a reversion to the pre- 
1934 rule would revive the problem 
at which the 3% rule was originally 
aimed. It was believed in 1934 that 
annuity and pension arrangements 
were being used, or could be used, 
to delay the receipt of income, thus 
postponing the payment of the tax, 
and perhaps also. reducing its 
amount. With a progressive rate 
structure, the amount of the tax 
would be reduced, if the annuitant’s 
income from other sources declined, 
or the rates of tax were cut between 
the time when the premium was 
paid and the receipt of the annuity 
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TAXING ANNUITY INCOME 


“Annuitants as a class are now exposed to an erratic method of 
taxation. While the principal upon which the tax is based is both 
well established and logically correct, the formula used in its appli- 
cation is faulty ... The results obtained are unsatisfactory.’ 


By Forrest L. Morton 
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payments began. The fact that a 
reversion to the pre-1934 rule would 
revive this possibility militates 
strongly against its acceptance as a 
satisfactory solution to the problem 
at hand. 

“Most significant, however, is the 
fact that the pre-1934 rule produces 
for all types of annuitants a sharp 
break between a period in which 
their income is not taxed at all, and 
one in which it is taxable in full. 
Under a progressive rate structure 
this may increase in some cases the 
total amount of the tax due, but in 
any event the rule imposes upon the 
annuitant the need for unusual fore- 
sight if he is to avoid a sudden and 
painful contraction in his standard 
of life.” 


Reduce the percentage used 
under the present rule: 

In regard to this proposal the com- 
mittee says: “The proposal to re- 
duce the percentage used under the 
existing rule from 3% to, say, 2% 
has a certain specious attractiveness. 
Such action seems appropriate be- 
cause of the decline in interest rates 
since 1934. The basic fallacies in- 
volved are ‘the assumptions: (1) 
that 3% was correct in 1934, (2) 
that any such percentage could re- 
main appropriate over an extended 
period of time, even if it were cor- 
rect in the first instance, and (3) 
that any flat percentage of the cost 
to the annuitant can produce an 
equitable segregation of the portion 
of the annuity payment, which is in 
fact a return of principal. 

“There is no doubt that the sug- 
gested reduction would bring some 
relief to recipients of immediate- 
payment annuities or deferred-pay- 
ment annuities, which have accumu- 
lated only a small amount of inter- 
est. By increasing the yearly ex- 
clusion, the period is reduced over 
which the annuity must run in order 
to permit the annuitant to recapture 
his consideration tax-free. Yet, 
satisfactory results could not be an- 
ticipated, even though attention 
were limited to the immediate an- 
nuities, which would be the primary 
beneficiaries of this proposal. Out- 
standing annuities of this type have 
been priced on the basis of a con- 
siderable range in interest rates. 

“Hence, no single rate chosen 
could be correct for all of them. 
Even if attention is limited to those 
currently sold, even if the rate se- 
lected takes into account such things 
as the charges made by the insur- 
ance company for administration, 
ete. the yearly reduction in the 
principal upon which interest is 
earned, and the accumulation of in- 
terest, the rate chosen would be 


correct only until the next change 
occurred in the price which the in- 
surance companies put upon their 
annuity contracts, 

“No single rate can be satisfactory 
for deferred-payment annuities be- 
cause of the wide range in the per- 
centage which the return of capital 
bears to the total annuity payment. 
In cases where little interest has 
been accumulated, the position of 
the annuitant under existing law is 
similar to that of a person with an 
immediate-payment annuity. Such 
annuitants would be favorably af- 
fected by the proposed reduction in 
the rate used. On the other hand, 
an annuity payment containing large 
elements of interest and the contrib- 
utions of others would be adversely 
affected by the change. 

“The annuities received by former 
civil servants are in the latter cate- 
gory. The reduction of the rate used 
would accentuate the bunching of 
the exclusion during the first years 
of the annuity period, increasing the 
probability that some part of the ex- 
clusion will go to waste. In addition, 
a change of this type would simply 
move forward the time of transition 
between the period when only a 
small part of the payment is taxable 
and the period when it is taxable in 
full.” 


Recognize a loss when the annui- 
tant does not recover his full con- 
sideration: 

This proposal brought forth the 
following comment from the Com- 
mittee: “This proposal is intended 
to correct a situation which is par- 
ticularly acute under the existing 
law because recipients of immediate- 
payment annuities, or deferred an- 
nuities in which the interest ac- 
cumulation is small, are unable to 
recover their consideration over the 
period of their life expectancy. How- 
ever, even if the tax were revised so 
that the annuitant who lived out his 
life expectancy could recover his 
principal 
numerous cases where the life span 
was of shorter than average duration 
in which the annuitant would fail to 
recover the full amount of his con- 
sideration. Such cases would arise, 
even under the pre-1934 rule, if the 
annuitant’s life were much shorter 
than his expectancy. 

“The proposed remedy in these 
cases is the recognition of a taxable 
loss, the basic argument for relief 
being the inconsistency of taxing 
gains and not allowing a corre- 
sponding loss deduction. It is pointed 
out that the long-lived annuitant, 
who survives beyond the period of 
his expectancy, will be taxed in full 
on all payments received after the 


in full, there would be’ 


return of his principal has been com- 
pleted. This annuitant receives not 
merely the return of his principal 
and the earnings thereon, but also 
something extra which results from 
the fact that his life is longer than 
average. The latter portion of his 
receipts comes from the funds which 
do not have to be paid to certain 
other annuitants who fail to live out 
their average expectancy. It is ar- 
gued that, since the additional re- 
ceipt of the long-lived annuitant is 
taxable in full, a corresponding loss 
should be recognized in the case 
where the annuitant dies before he 
has a chance to recapture his entire 
principal. 

“Opponents of this concession ar- 
gue that what appears to be a loss is 
really a price paid for security. The 
annuitant enters his contract in 
order to protect himself against a 
specific risk, namely, that his life 
will be of such duration that his 
savings will be exhausted before the 
time of his death. Hence, even 
though the annuitant fails to live out 
his expectancy, he cannot really be 
said to have experienced a loss. 


“The validity of this counter argu- 
ment depends in large part upon 
whether the tax is constructed so as 
to permit the annuitant to recover 
his principal during the period of his 
life expectancy. If it is not, and the 
3% rule does not permit this result 
in the case of immediate-payment 
annuities, the short-lived annuitant 
does seem to incur a real loss which 
is over and above the price paid for 
protection against inadequate in- 
come during the closing years of his 
life. 

“Presumably, a deduction set up 
to cover a loss of this type would be 
allowed to the annuitant during the 
last year of his life. If the loss is 
large, his income from other sources 
in that year would have to be sizable 
in order to absorb the full amount 
of the loss. This raises the objection 
that the relief provided would be of 
benefit primarily to the well-to-do, 
to which in turn the answer may be 
the allowance of a carry-back. While 
the proposal in its cruder form does 
not present a serious administrative 
problem, the introduction of a carry- 
back would make the administrative 
task relatively difficult. 


“In any case the actual beneficiary 
of the loss allowance will not be 
the taxpayer but his estate. Hence, 
the chief purpose of the annuity, to 
make the annuitant secure during 
the later years of his life, will be 
defeated if the tax assessed during 
his lifetime is excessive. The loss 
allowance to compensate for such an 

(Continued on Page 56) 
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470 feet from sidewalk to top of 
tower; LOW—Some 14,000 truck 
leads of dirt removed; FOUNDA- 
TION—Approximately 1600 14-inch 
steel piles driven.” On the lot itself, 
a large sign read: “Critics Corner— 
for the convenience of Construction 
Connoiseurs,” whereby sidewalk 
superintendents could watch con- 
struction progress to their hearts’ 
content. More than 40,000 people 
signed the Visitors Book during the 
first four months! 

Massachusetts Mutual — Some- 
what unique is this company’s long- 
established “Ashlar,” a magazine 
‘For Today’s Boys—Tomorrow’s 
Leaders.” It is an extremely inter- 
esting example of cultivating a 
long-term objective along good will 
lines. A typical issue, written in 
down-to-earth style for boys, lists 
“Your Dental 1.Q.”; “The Army’s 
Youngest Generals” (They too, 
Were Boys Like You); a “Quizzo”; 
popularized science news, slanted 
to the interests of boys; a picture- 
story of one of the States; optical 
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Audubon Calendar — Northwestern 
Mutual, Milwaukee; “Fidelity 
Topics”—Fidelity Life Association, 
Fulton, Ill. Bottom Row: Post-War 
Business Blueprints—Central Life 
Assurance Society, Des Moines; “The 
Imperial Life Guard” — Policy- 
holders’ quarterly—Imperial Life, 
Toronto, Canada; Cover of annual 
report of the Equitable Life Assur- 
ance Society, New York City; “The 
Land We Love” Calendar—Central 
Life Assurance Society, Des Moines. 
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illusions; and a page of humor. One 
page, and one page only, is de- 
voted to propaganda—and is wise- 
ly given over to a sane refutation 
of the argument, “I Can’t Save 
Now.” 

Continental Assurance—Oppor- 
tunities for publicity and good will 
building was utilized were ex- 
ploited to the Nth degree in con- 
nection with the formal dedication 
ceremonies of the Continental As- 
surance’s Elgin Housing Project. 
Ceremonies were held at the site, 
and were highlighted by the pres- 
ence of the Governor of Illinois and 
the Mayor of Elgin. Policyholders 
and other interested persons at- 
tended, via a formal invitation from 
President Tuchbreiter. 

Dividends on the company’s capi- 


‘tal stock are mailed in attractive 


check enclosures, each bearing a 
message about life insurance gen- 
erally, or Continental Assurance in 
particular. 

Connecticut Mutual—On the oc- 
casion of its 100th anniversary, the 
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company really went to town build- 
ing increased confidence, good will 
and prestige all along the line. 

A special symbol was devised 
in which the company’s trade mark 
linked into a wreath bearing the 
legend “100 Years.” This appeared 
on all advertisements, sales litera- 
ture, blotters, policy jackets and 
special mailing pieces used during 
the year. 

Promotion material was devised 
“to take full advantage of the very 
favorable publicity and advertising 
possibilities during the company’s 
centennial year,” and a wide range 
of personal and company advertis- 
ing material was made available to 
representatives. Agents were fur- 
nished a brochure to give them an 
overall picture of the material 
placed at their disposal, so that 
they could plan well in advance for 
its use during the balance of the 
year. Included were: 


Helps in Prospecting 


1. “Annual Statement.” Special 
references to “the first 100 years.” 

2. “I See by the Papers.” A blank 
folder for enclosing a news clipping 
about a client or prospect. It also 
contained a facsimile newspaper 
item about the company’s anniver- 
sary. 


Developing the Prospect 


1A 6 x 9, 96-page book, “The 
First Century.” Many illustrations 
and anecdotes told the story of the 
company’s first century of progress. 

2. “Four Men and What They 
Saw.” A picture-story of four far- 
sighted founders of the company. 
“One hundred years of history in 
the making—of helping to make 
history.” 

3. Centennial Announcement. A 
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formal statement, over the name of 
the individual agent, that his com- 
pany had reached the 100-year 
mark. 

4. Ordinary announcements that 
an agent had qualified for the com- 
pany’s “Dependables” (“a distinc- 
tive group of outstandingly success- 
ful men in their chosen profession, 
that of life underwriting”), had a 
special anniversary message added. 

5. Centennial Blotter. Personal- 
ized with name and address of the 
agent. 

6. Book Matches. With centen- 
nial emblem on one side, and 
agent’s imprint on the reverse. 

7. Letter Opener. An attractive 
desk novelty of brass with company 
seal and centennial message on the 
handle. 

8. Memo Pad. Spiral-bound, with 


agent’s imprint and anniversary 
emblem. 
9. Mechanical Pencil. Also per- 
sonalized. 


10. Centennial Stickers. For let- 
terheads, envelopes and proposals. 
11. Placard. The centennial mes- 
sage blown up in giant size, appear- 
ing over the signature of James Lee 


Loomis, Chairman of the Board, 
for display in general agency 
offices, 


After the Sale 


1. Part I of the application was 
imprinted with the anniversary 
emblem. 

2. A special policy jacket for use 
during the year also carried the 
embiem in attractive green to match 
the border of the policy itself. 

Fidelity Life Association—“By- 
gone Days,” a story of the history 
of the Fidelity Life Association, 
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along with highlights and sideligh; 
of contemporary history, yw, 
printed in recognition of this cop, 
pany’s anniversary year. The boo}. 
let was exceptionally well humap. 
ized, both in copy and in pictoy. 
alization, and was distributed wide. 
ly to policyholders and the gener, 
public. Many requests for copig 
were received from civic workey 
editors and educators. 

These few nuggets of wisdon, 
from years we have chosen at rap. 
dom, will eloquently testify to th 
human-interest appeal of the book. 
let: 

1896—This was the era of smell. 
ing salts, bicycles built for two ani 
straight front corsets - Rura 
free delivery made its appearane 
. . . The Gibson Girl was in vogy 
. . . Apropos of the claim made }y 
Fidelity’s first medical directo; 
that women might be better risk 
than men, one wag wrote: “Som 
claim that women are more giver 
to gossip and that gossip in con. 
ducive to the active circulation o 
the blood and is a source of health’ 


1901—People were talking about 
Carrie Nation being arrested fo 
wrecking Kansas saloons . . . On 
dollar watches were popular .. 
The American Federation of Labo 
had some 750,000 members . .. 
In the Fidelity family, the thin 
annual meeting of the sales force 
was held... 

1913—Parcel post went into effect 
. . . Income tax became a law. 
Mary Pickford was making dramatic 
history in the movies . . . The 
Fidelity family occupied the new 
home office building on the banks 
of the Mississippi... 
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1929—Admiral Byrd flew over 
the South Pole ... Hitler was lead- 
ing a noisy little group of brown- 
shirts .. . The stock market sagged 
$15,000,000,000 Fidelity made 
endowment plans available to the 


public. 
Blotters 


Fidelity Mutual—A colorful series 
of blotters constitutes a monthly 
mailing system, aimed to keep the 
agent's name before a_ selected 
group of prospects, policyholders 
end centers of influence. Each blot- 
ter carries the agent’s imprint and 
a calendar, together with a decor- 
ative illustration. Series of mailings 
at the start of the year is preceded 
by a little announcement of what 
is to come each month. 

Massachusetts Mutual—Attractive 
two-color blotters have long and 
successfully been used by this 
company. One in particular appeals 
to the writer, and is briefly men- 


tioned here: “This is a complete 
list,’ says the message, “of every 
known guarantee that you will 


live as long as your family will 
need your financial support.” And 
then, in place of a detailed list, 
appears—a blank space! 


Publications to Policyholders 


Northern Life, Seattle—Northern 
Light is a sixteen-page book going 
to 76,000 policyholders. Primarily 
designed for conservation purposes, 
it has been found of value in other 
directions. Extra copies go to a 
carefully selected list of business 
leaders; others are used during the 
interview. The company has ample 
proof that the publication has made 
for closer-knit relations between 
the company and its policyholders 
and has succeeded in making its 
readers more friendly to insurance 
and the company. 


From its pages come many of the 
pictures and ideas which, first 
tested in Northern Light, are then 
worked into sales pieces to be used 
in direct mail and sales work. From 
its full-page pictures and appro- 
priate captions come _ sales-kit 
pages, a leather-bound sales help 
designed to hold about 80 similar 
pictures and captions. Finally, from 
Northern Light pages comes much 
ot the material, especially photo- 
graphs, which is _ subsequently 


adapted for use in insurance journal 
advertising. For these and other 
reasons, the company finds North- 
ern Light has become an important 
factor in the work of the agency 
service department. 


Copy is prepared at the home 





‘ holder. 


office and while some pictures are 
purchased, many of them are per- 
sonally taken. For example, driv- 
ing instructions on page two of one 
issue were given by a company 
supervisor to his son. The twins 
appearing on page five of the same 
issue were daughters of a policy- 
The little girl on page 14 
was the daughter of a leading un- 
derwriter. 

Imperial Life, Toronto—The Im- 
perial Life-Guard is a magazine 
which is mailed to policyholders 
three times a year. In continuous 
publication since 1917, it provides a 
thin thread of contact between 
policyholders and the company that 
helps, it is believed, to cement cli- 
ent-company relationships. 

The magazine comprises approxi- 
mately 50% life insurance material 
and 50% carrying material. Printed 
within the pages of the spring issue 
is the company’s annual report. 
This, the company believes, is a 
more palatable form of report pre- 
sentation than if a separate report 
were printed, particularly in view 
of the fact that a large proportion 
of the company’s policyholders, ac- 
cording to a statement from the 
home office, is of a type unused to 
reading annual statements. Circul- 
ation of The Life-Guard is now in 
excess of 92,000. Unit cost is be- 
tween 6c and 7c a copy per issue. 
Approximately 18% of the com- 
pany’s advertising appropriation is 
devoted to this medium. 

Fidelity Life Association—Fidelity 
Topics is issued six times a year to 
all Fidelity policyholders and has 
been making steady progress for 
ever half a century. Human in- 
terest material gets a priority and 
the company talks about all phases 
of the organization, but most of all 
about the policyholder himself. 


Calendars 


What would this country be with- 
out insurance companies—and in- 
surance company calendars? As 
someone has said, calendars are as 
much a part of the American scene 
as the Ford car and “The Saturday 
Evening Post.” Let’s look at a few 
outstanding examples. 

Central Life, Des Moines—This 
company gives a cogent reason for 
calendars when it emphasizes to the 
agent not only does a calendar pre- 
sent his sales message in his own 
neighborhood to possible purchasers 
for a period of 365 days, but that it 
also helps him with customer con- 
tacts, 87% of which are right in the 
agent’s neighborhood. In this par- 
ticular case, recipes, memo spaces, 








© Columbus Mutual 


menus and cooking tables further 
add to the value of the calendar. 


Coming at a time when patriotic 
sentiment still was sweeping the 
country, the Central Life U. S. 
Calendar entitled, “The Land We 
Love” proved to be exceedingly 
popular. Prepared exclusively for 
the company, the large special 
hangars, size 18 x 27 and tinned at 
top and bottom, were placed on dis- 
play in business houses, offices, 
stores, public buildings and homes, 
and because of their education value 
were particularly in demand by 
schools, 

The household calendars, being 
a small replica of the large United 
States map, were made applicable 
for either farm or city homes, the 
only difference being that the 
former carried useful farm informa- 
tion and the later helpful house- 
hold hints. 

An idea of the immediate and 
favorable response created by this 
calendar may be had by comparing 
its distribution with calendars of- 
fered by the company in other 
years. Never before had distribu- 
tion of Central Life calendars in 
which agents participated in the 
cost, exceeded 20,000. In spite of 
the fact that agents shared in the 


(Continued on Page 53) 
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When your energy runs low-- 


Cla time to concentrate on 





JUVENILE INSURANCE 


shoe laces or steamships, with- 

out pulling on your reserve 
strength. The larger and more com- 
plex the sale, the greater the drain. 
In selling tangible commodities, the 
pull may be slight because the 
buyer has already created within 
himself the desire to buy. Unfor- 
tunately, with life insurance we 
must both create the desire and do 
the selling. Is it any wonder that 
sO many agents feel the effects of 
nervous exhaustion? 

I dare say there isn’t one among 
our readers who hasn’t waked up 
feeling depressed. You may have 
slept poorly. Your zest for selling 
has faded. You want to get away 
from people. You are convinced 
that you need a vacation. Probably 
you do, but if you can’t take it, let 
me make a suggestion: 

Forget about your big cases for a 
while and turn your attention to 
writing juvenile insurance. You will 
find it a tonic. Write a few babies 
—boys and bobby soxers—and you 
will be feeling fresh and ready to 
face that stubborn corporation case. 


Y OU can’t sell anything, be it 
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I guarantee you will feel as if you 
had had a dip into the Fountain of 
Youth. 

It is stimulating to talk to a young 
couple who have just started in 
parenthood. Almost without ex- 
ception, they are vitally interested 
in planning for the future of that 
child. That makes the approach an 
easy, pleasant experience. It doesn’t 
require much salesmanship to con- 
vince them of the need of starting 
an educational program. All that is 
necessary is to show them how easy 
it is to set aside a small amount of 
money at regular intervals, so that 
when the child has completed high 
school, there is a tidy sum ready for 
college or to start in business. 

The policies on children are 
usually small, it is true, but not 
necessarily as inconsequential as it 
might seem. For instance, one day | 
stopped at a prosperous farmer’s 
home. I wrote two sons for $2,000 
each. Three daughters for $2,000 
each. I don’t know why I didn’t 
write the rest of the children, but 
when the next baby arrives I’ll drive 
out and round up the ones I missed. 


Not far from there I wrote four 
boys in one family for $2,500 each. 

Frequently, in planning for the 
child’s policy, the father sees the 
need for enlarging his own program. 
Often the mother may have no in- 
surance, or other members of the 
family circle may be included. I 
encourage having as many as pos- 
sible hear my presentation. I like 
to get the whole gang around. 

Elyria is a city of around 30,000. 
Our daily paper furnishes a wealth 
of prospects. I check first for busi- 
ness cases, and starting of new part- 
nerships, new organizations, etc. 
and I end by checking the birth 
notices, starring any of my policy- 
holders. Often, I have a congratu- 
latory card mailed to the home. I 
wish that he had a specially de- 
signed card, without any reference 
to company, for this purpose. A 
card designed for a boy, one for a 
girl, maybe one for twins wouldn't 
be a bad idea. 

In a couple of weeks, or after the 
mother is home from the hospital 
and the routine is established, I 
usually telephone. Very frequently 
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by Robert W. We Williams 


Penn Mutual 
Life Insurance Company 


Cleveland 


I find that they are awaiting my call. 
The other day I stopped at a house. 
It so happened the young father 
came to the door. He greeted me 
thus, “Come in, Mr. McWillians. I’m 
glad you came for I have had to lie 
for you on three different occas- 
sions.” He went on to say that three 
agents for three other companies 
had called to insure the new son and 
that he had told each one that he 
had already bought from me. If the 
card of congratulations hadn’t been 
mailed the sale would not have been 
mine. I sold them endowment at 
eighteen as I so often do. I think 
it is a splendid policy for the very 
young children. 

Of course, it is very common to 
write a child soon after birth but 
occasionally I write them before 
they are born. Now you can’t beat 
that, can you? Maybe that state- 
ment needs a word of explanation. 
During the war, several of my young 
policyholders were going overseas. 
Each knew that shortly a child 
would be born and he wanted to 
make a definite plan for that child’s 
future. In each case we talked the 
matter over carefully and made out 
the application as completely as 
possible. As soon as it was prac- 
tical after the child arrived the 
transaction was completed. This 
Proved a source of satisfaction to 


these young fathers and I was 
pleased to discover that, contrary to 
the popular notion, our modern 
young people do have a strong sense 
of responsibility. 

I have often wished that we could 
write a preliminary premium or 
have some plan to delay payment 
for these young fathers. It would 
help greatly, if they had a chance to 
get the hospital bill in hand, putting 
the first premium at a somewhat 
more opportune time. 

Juvenile insurance is by no means 
limited to infants. Whenever we are 
writing a member of a famiy, so 
often we are careless about investi- 
gating all of the possibilities. I re- 
call that in Sam Vinings book en- 
titled. “Sam’s Selling Slants” he 
tells of the clerk who sold him a 
pair of shoes. Sam had a hole in 
his sock but the clerk neglected to 
mention hosiery, although he was 
standing by the hosiery counter. 

High school students about to 
graduate offer a fine list of pros- 
pects, especially since the teen age 
boys are now draft exempt. What 
finer gift can parents select as a 
graduation present? A booklet pre- 
pared with this in mind would be 
helpful. My company now has an 
excellent folder telling of the cost 
of going to college. It lists the 
schools of the United States and 








much valuable infcrmation. 


gives 
We also have the request cards for 
these booklets. Almost every pros- 


pective high school graduate is 
pleased to get one of these. It is 
profitable to cull the class names, 
selecting the honor graduates, sons 
and daughters of policyholders, etc. 

An insurance policy can be of 
very great help to college students. 
I know that Oberlin College, and I 
believe many schools, will grant 
loans during the Junior and Senior 
years to students who need help, 
using their insurance policy to safe- 
guard the loan. I have worked this 
out many times but I know that 
many agents are not familiar with 
this plan. I want to stress the value 
of juvenile insurance for the agents 
who are just beginning to get under 
way. 

In the first place, it is easy to sell, 
which helps to establish confidence 
in themselves. If the morale of a 
young agent is to remain high, it is 
imperative for him to make sales, 
however small. 

Secondly, it lays the groundwork 
for future business. 

A few weeks ago I received a 
“lead” from our Cleveland office. 
Several years ago I had written.a 
girl in her late ’teens. She married 
a few years later and moved away. 

(Concluded on Page 58) 
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THE NEW MAN 


By Richard 1. Lewis 


C. L. U. 


Manager, Austin, Tex., Agency, Great National Life 


N discussing “New Man Training,” 

I would like to back up a little 

and begin before the man is hired, 
for this is where the foundation for 
training is laid. First, there are two 
fundamentals in “New Man Train- 
ing that we regard as paramount 
in our agency: 

(1) We tell each new man that he 
is an individual and that his 
methods, ambitions and results 
will be judged on an individual 
basis. 

(2) We try to pay especial attention 
to the little things that concern 
him personally. 

Before he is hired, we tell him 
that perhaps we are prejudiced in 
our ideas about training and about 
life insurance in general, and that 
he should talk to some of the men 
in the agency, who are doing actual 
solitication, and ask them all of the 
questions he can possibly imagine. 
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We encourage him to make a list 
of the questions he wants to ask, 
and then we arrange for him to go 
to lunch with one or more of the 
agents and discuss with them the 
business, the company, this partic- 
ular agency, our methods of train- 
ing and the management of the 
agency generally. No effort is made 
to post the agents ahead of time, 


except to discuss with them the 
prospective agent and his back- 
ground. 


I am sure that the recruit does 
not always get a perfect picture, 
but he does get an honest one— 
and I doubt if he is looking for 
perfection anyhow. The frankness 
with which this is done can do a 
great deal to give him confidence 
in his “associates to be.” In addition, 
if those agents encourage him to 
come into the business, they will be 
of great help to him later. 


Another practice we have foun 
helpful in future training of th, 
new man is something we do whe, 
he has decided to go to work with 
us. We tell him that here are not 
very many “musts” in our require. 
ments, but that there are two ang 
they are very definite. 

First, he must keep accurate ang 
regular daily reports, and of cours 
we tell him why. We explain tha 
they are for his information fy 
more than they are for our infor. 
mation. 

Second, this is the one that pays 
off—we tell him that his job ang 
our job is to develop him and his 
ability to the very utmost. In order 
to do this, we reserve the right to 
criticize unmercifully anything about 
him. This means his manner of 
speech, the clothes he wears, the 
amount of work he does, his man. 
nerisms—in fact, anything about 
him. We really spend some time 
discussing this, and I think it pays 
off. 

Of course, you know the answer 
—he always agrees wholeheartedly 
—in fact he will make you promise 
to do exactly that. It is a real help 
later when you find it necessary to 
do some constructive criticizing 
You don’t have to beat around the 
bush trying to be tactful. 

Our particular agency is operat- 
ing in very cramped quarters, and 
we have found it impossible to en- 
tirely separate the training of new 
men from overall agency manage- 
ment. The old and the new men do 
get together and talk about all of 
their problems. Therefore, before 
the new man comes into the agency, 
we discuss him, his background, his 
qualifications, and his personality 
with the old agents, sometimes in 3 
group, and sometimes separately. 


When a man has actually become " 


a part of the agency, we give him 
a copy of, “An Introduction of Life 
Underwriting,” and follow through 
to see that he completes all of the 
lessons, It is difficult to put a stand- 
ard length of time on the study of 
this book, because we try to push 
him through this as fast as is pos- 
sible for him to get it and still 
understand it. Of course, each les- 
son is discussed with him after he 
has answered it. 

The first real thought that we try 
to teach is that he forget about “life 
insurance” as such and not be con- 


cerned about the various types of* 


contracts, but that he be prepared 
to seek out and recognize needs thet 
can be met through life insurance. 
This has a marked psychological 
effect on the new man. It bolstefs 
up his ego, and strengthens the 
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realization that he is truly a “busi- 
ness man” and not just a “damned 
life insurance agent.” 

The first outside work that we 
give him is a job of prospecting. 
Following our thought of looking 
for needs and situations, he is asked 
to compile a list of prospects. This 
list is to show their occupation, ap- 
proximate income and family situ- 
ation. 

The first selling job that we try 
to teach the new agent, is the job 
of selling an interview. Incident- 
ally, you might be interested in 
what they tell me is the best ap- 
proach out of the various ones we 
have tried. “I’m not here to suggest 
the purchase of any insurance to- 
day, but I did come by to find out 
one thing—if you ever need the 
services Of an insurance man, is 
there any reason why you and I 
couldn’t do business? By that I 
mean, are you obligated to anyone?” 

They tell me that this brings on 
more discussion and has been more 
productive than any other approach 
we have tried. 

We have found it advantageous 
to spend quite a bit of time in giv- 
ing careful instruction in how to 
properly fill out an application, and 
explain the reasons for the various 
questions. About a year ago, we 
hd a man come into our agency 
who had been in the life insurance 
business for four years, and still did 
not understand the necessity for 
complete information on an appli- 
cation blank, nor the reasons for a 
good many of the questions. 

In most cases, the first job of 
selling life insurance that we ask 
the new man to do, is the presenta- 
tion of a package plan on retire- 
ment income. We select from his 
prospects, a few who we feel that 
ould be interested in retirement 
inome, and ask him to show them 
this easily presented idea. 

We do this because practically 
everyone is interested in at least 
lalkking about saving money and 
building a retirement income; and 
Rete it is comparitively easy 
for the salesman to secure a good 
interview on this plan. Also, it gets 
them away from that $1,000 habit. 

I make very few joint calls with 
ew salesmen. It disturbed me some 
when I found that new men did 
ot want me to make calls with 
them, but I have comforted myself 
f0 some extent by their explanation 





that that they felt that they would be 


ance. 
gical 
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ervous and do a poor job if they 
ere being watched. I do make 
ome calls with each new man, and 
eel sure that I should make more. 

Incidentally, I do make a con- 





siderable number of calls with the 

older men. 

We do a great deal of rehearsing 
and discussing of cases in the office 
before a sales interview. We do 
this with both the old and the new 
men, but in the case of new men, 
we do it for three specific reasons: 
(1) To perfect the presentation. 
(2) To give the agent confidence 

that the plan he is presenting 
is sound for the prospect. 

(3) To bring out in the mind of the 
salesman, the need for full in- 
formation on the prospect. You 
know, you can make a lot of 
mistakes when you have only 
half of the information. 

About the time the new man has 
completed “Introduction of Life 
Underwriting” and is starting in the 
field to sell, we give him a copy of 
the book “Issued as Applied For.” 
I don’t know whether or not you use 
this, but I believe it to be very help- 
ful: It usually takes him about 
two or three nights to read this, and 
it gives him some very good basic 
information on underwriting. 

After he is well started in the 
R & R Fundamental Course, we 
break into it and to relieve some of 
the monotony, we take as much 
time as is necessary to study and 
discuss Social Security. 

We go over with him the three 
sheets of Social Security question- 
naires that we use, and endeavor 
to impress upon him continually, 
that he needn‘t worry too much 
about selling life insurance. if he 
will do a good job of securing in- 
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formation, and establishing prob- 
lems and follow that by seiling an 
interview to discuss those and a 
possible solution. 

Of course, as we try to train in 
this job of securing information and 
solving problems, we use repeatedly, 
human interest stories that are true, 
and if possible use names of persons 
who are at least known to him, I 
am not worried about how the agent 
will motivate the prospect, if I can 
figure some way to motivate the 
agent. Our savings—or retirement 
income—plan has given us some 
training in package selling, and of 
course our Social Security discus- 
sions lead us in to simple program- 
ming. 

We try to get each man to use 
some sort of a simply worded pre- 
pared presentation, on the theory 
that people buy that which they 
understand and want to own. 

The entire agency keeps daily re- 
ports, and in our weekly sales meet- 
ing, we discuss the number of inter- 
views—the numbr of applications, 
and so forth, of everyone, with com- 
ments. The new man will follow 
this closely and he will profit by it. 

We believe in making a living 
and enjoying life at the same time, 
so we try to inject some fun into 
out business. We don’t care much 
for contests, but we manage to 
keep something going on to give 
that little bit of added push. 

For instance, we have one new 
man in our agency who has been 
having trouble talking with the 


number of people per day that he 
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Life Office Management Association Seminar, February 14. Standing left to right: Robert 
Wilkinson, Prudential; John Day, Equitable; A. R. W. Larkin, Prudential; Elles Derby, Metro- 
politan; Neil Kerwin, North American Reassurance; Gaylord Payne, Connecticut Mutual. 


Seated: 


Ray Miller, U. S. Life; A. F. Jacobs, Manhattan Life; Lynn Cathcart, Prudential; 


Wm. Hamilton, Prudential; Earl Weaver, Prudential; Donald Townsend, Metropolitan; Miss 
Grace Hutchison, L. |. A. M. A.; R. N. Bloomfield, Massachusetts Mutual; Werner Lederer, 
L. O. M. A.; C. A. Coleman, Jefferson Standard; J. H. Kohlerman, L. O. M. A.; Ernest 
Hanks, Mutual Benefit; Charles Hahn, Mutual Benefit; Wm. Mathers, Equitable; Bertram 
Frank, Sun Life of America; Geo. Link, Acacia Mutual; H. A. Davis, Occidental; C. A. 


Herschel, National Life. 


has set up as his minimum. About 
a month ago he came in and of- 
fered to bet me 50c per day that 
he would call on the required num- 
ber of people. One day he pays me 
50c and the next day I pay him 50c. 
Sounds silly, but he says that it has 
done more to help him see his mini- 
mum number than anything else. 
Each man in our agency feels that 
his situation is entirely different 
from that of any of the others. Each 
man feels that he is an individual 
and will be treated as such. Within 
any 6 months period, I believe every 
member of the agency wi'l, at somé- 





time or the other, come into my of- 
fice and begin by saying, “It doesn’t 
matter what the others in the agency 
are doing, you and I had an under- 
standing a long time ago that I was 
not to be a mediocre life insurance 
man doing an ordinary job. I want 
you to tell me what I can do to im- 
prove my effectiveness—etc. 

In getting this new man to carry 
out our suggestions, he must know 
that we regard him as an individual, 
and that we are sincerely concerned 
in his welfare, and that we are not 
content when he is not succeeding, 
even though the overall agency busi- 





Dr. Serge Koussevitsky, conductor of the Boston Symphony, and Paul F. Clark, 
president of the John Hancock Mutual Life, express mutual pleasure in the 
sponsorship by the company of the orchestra's network radio program and 
plans for John Hancock music scholarships. 
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ness might be good. To be in thy 
position, we must know practicajy 
everything about him, and actual 
worry more about his welfare tha 
he does. 

I wrote a letter once to the wif 
of a man new in our agency, tell. 
ing her in some detail of the wor 
that he had been doing. I gave th 
figures on the number of interviey, 
and calls he had had, the number ¢ 
sales, and called attention to th 
ratio of sales to interviews, men. 
tioned the average size policy an 
commented upon it, told her of th 
commission involved in the business 
he had delivered, and tried to giy 
her a complete overall picture ¢ 
his activities and accomplishment 
He told me that it was the fing 
thing that had been done for hip 
since he had been in the life insw. 








ance business. His wife called me 

express her appreciation, and talke/ 
for 10 or 15 minutes, telling m 
how happy they were in the wor 
he was doing. 

Out of all the so-called “litt 
things” necessary in training a ne 
man, perhaps the foremost 
patience. Patience—the willingnes 
to devote 20 minutes to reasoniy 
out a situation and helping the ney 
man to discover an answer that ya 
could possibly have given him j 
20 seconds. One way teaches him 
think—the other teaches him { 
come to you for decisions. 

Patience—the willingness to tak 
20 or 30 minutes for coffee or 
your office to rekindle enthusiast 
and “pick up” an agent who feel 
that the whole world has gone t 
pot. 

A doctor friend of mine says thi 
the thrill of medicine is in diag 
nosis. Most of us know what a ne 
man must do to succeed—the toug 
job is to correctly diagnose a mali 
difficulties and then be able to pe 
suade him to carry out our p 
scribed cure. 

Aside from the recognized stuf 
courses, the very essence of trail 
ing a new man lies in having 
genuine interest in his perso 
welfare, the ability to secure 1 
confidence to the point that he wi 
follow your suggestions, and thé 
the patience and willingness to é 
vote the time to do unto him as yi 
would have him do unto you if t 
situation were reversed. 


Let me summarize: (1) Ask 
to talk to agents. (2) Reserve t 
right to criticize. (3) Forget 


insurance as such and sell as 
solution to a problem. (4) Rehea 
his story before he tells it to # 
prospect. 
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SAVINGS BANK 


VERSUS 


LEGAL RESERVE 
Life Tusurauce 


opposition to bills recently in- 

troduced in the New York Legis- 
lature to increase the amount of life 
insurance a savings bank may issue 
on an individual life effectively 
were presented to individual mem- 
bers of that body in a special letter 
by Frederick D. Russell, president 
of the Security Mutual Life of 
Binghamton, as chairman of a 
special committee representing the 
interests of New York legal reserve 
life insurance companies. The letter 
read as follows: 

You have received a letter dated 
January 16, 1947, from the Savings 
Banks Association of the State of 
New York. They ask your support 
of their request to increase the limi- 
tation on the amount of insurance 
on any one life which may be carried 
by the life insurance departments 
of the savings banks. Permission 
is being asked of the Legislature to 
increase this limit to $5,000. 

On page three of the letter they 
write, “They (the life insurance 
companies) will nevertheless, along 
with their agents, probably oppose 
the legislation that we are seeking 
this year.” We are not opposed to 
having the Savings Banks continue 
to engage in the business of life in- 
surance. We have no desire to limit 
or restrict competition in any way, 
shape or form. We are not con- 
cerned with the amount of insurance 
the Savings Banks are authorized 
to issue, provided that the business 
so transacted by the banks stands 
on its own feet and is subject to the 
laws and regulations as is that of 
the life insurance companies and 
further provided that the banks and 
companies are under the same single 
supervision. This means that we are 
opposed to any bills which have 
been or may be introduced which 


F cppesition to b arguments in 







do not meet this test. Unless and 
until the savings bank life insurance 
business meet these conditions, any 
statements of comparative perform- 
ance as have been made by the sav- 
ings banks are obviously of no 
value. 

The Savings Bank Association em- 
ployed Mr. Rainard B. Robbins, 
consulting actuary, last year to make 
a study of the savings bank life in- 
surance system, The chairman of the 
savings bank committee in reporting 
on the commission given said, “Mr. 
Robbins conducted his inquiry with 
complete independence and was at 
no time or in any manner in- 
fluenced, directed or limited in the 
exercise of his discretion or in de- 
termining the extent of his inquiry.” 
Later in the year Mr. Robbins made 
an exhaustive report of 113 pages. 
In this report he completely sustains 
the principal criticisms which we 
direct towards the savings bank life 
insurance system. 

We find the present system objec- 
tionable on two grounds: 

(1) That the issuance of life in- 


surance policies by a life insurance . 


department of a savings bank in- 
evitably leads a large part of the 
insureds to feel that they are pur- 
chasing the obligations of the sav- 
ings bank. It seems clear to us that 


the savings banks are assuming a 
moral obligation here which should 
be converted into a legal obligation 
and that the 


setup should be 
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changed so that the moral obligation 
is not created. . 

(2) It is our opinion that the ex- 
istence of two separate systems of 
legal reserve life insurance is un- 
necessary, unwise and highly objec- 
tionable. The very existence of a 
second and distinct system set up 
alongside the sytem which has func- 
tioned successfully for over a cen- 
tury implies an unwarranted criti- 
cism of the original system and leads 
to comparisons, criticisms and at- 
tacks which are damaging to both 
systems and therefore to the public. 

With reference to the first criti- 
cism, there is no indication in the 
advertising of savings banks about 
life insurance that thé assets of the 
bank are not responsible for the 
obligations of the life insurance de- 
partments. This is deceptive and 
misleading. True, the contract may 
be clear on this matter, but the State 
of New York has long taken the 
position that in a matter of this kind 
it is not enough that the contracts 
themselves be clear. Under Sec- 
tion 211 of the Insurance Law any 
advertising or representations of any 
kind must be equally clear. Examine 
any advertisement on savings bank 
life insurance and you will note that 
the savings bank advertises that it 
is a member of the Federal Deposit 
Insurance Corporation, which it is 
required to do by law. How many 
people believe that their life insur- 

(Continued on Page 51) 
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HAT Mr. Average Policyholder 
‘T ana his family are paying more 

and more attention to the finan- 
cial statements of their insurance 
companies is evidenced by the con- 
cern given the matter by top life in- 
surance executives. Each year some 
new wrinkle, some innovation, is 
tried with the hope that the insuring 
public may come to understand more 
fully the modus operandi of the com- 
panies that afford them protection. 

A moving picture is now being 
completed in Hollywood, the work 
of one of the outstanding producers 
of commercial films, to present the 
story of the Penn Mutual’s origin, 
growth and progress through a 
whole century of service in America. 
It is believed to be the first time a 
life insurance company has used this 
method of reporting its operations to 
policyholders. This moving picture 
is to be shown at special meetings 
of the company’s policyowners in 85 
agency headquarter cities through- 
out the country between March 15 
and May 15. An officer of the com- 
pany will be present at each meeting 
to explain details of the operations 
of life insurance. 

At the other extreme but from the 
same city—Philadelphia—a simple 
four-page folder will carry the 
Provident Mutual’s 1946 story to 
policyholders, as the result of a 
special survey. 

In 1944, a manpower and paper 
shortage presented a problem when 
it came time to distribute annual 


statements. A condensed four-page 
report was adopted and mailed, with 
a reply card for the benefit of those 
who desired a copy of the full re- 
port. Only 5,009 or 2.5 per cent 
made that request. 


Last year President M. Albert Lin- 
coln decided to poll policyholders to 
find out if the condensed statement 
met fully with their approval. A 
total of 222,329 condensed reports 
were mailed with reply cards. Total 
replies reached the surprising aggre- 
gate of 33,169 cards—or- 14.9 per 
cent. Of these, 88 per cent specifi- 
cally approved the present plan of 
distributing condensed reports. Only 
six per cent preferred universal dis- 
tribution of the complete report on 
the first mailing. The balance ex- 
pressed no preference, but asked for 
a complete report on 1945. 

Between these two extremes there 
is ample room for ingenuity and in- 
dividuality on the part of other com- 
panies throughout the country. 


Accident and Health 


Coming into prominence on its 
own, the accident and health busi- 
ness expects 1946 premiums will 
total approximately 675 million dol- 
lars, including both group and indi- 
vidual policies. This estimate does 
not include Blue Cross or medical 
service plans. According to Harold 
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R. Gordon, managing director of the 
Health and Accident Underwriters 
Conference, the increase over 1945 
will total approximately 15 per cent, 
Loss ratios on group policies will de- 
cline, but those on individual poli- 
cies will increase. 

In the property field, considerable 
agitation centers around the pro- 
posed measures for rate regulation 
under the now famous Public Law 
15. Throughout most of this discus- 
sion and planning, especially that 
done by the All-Industry Committee 
and the National Association of In- 
surance Commissioners, the accident 
and health business has been left 
alone. However, State laws affect- 
ing accident and health insurance at 
present are legion, and _ further 
changes are expected in the future. 
But the outlook for the future is 
felt to be bright. To quote Mr. 
Gordon: 

“Accident and sickness insurance 
is an aggressive and progressive in- 
dustry made so by free and open 
competition. New fields are being 
explored, new coverages are being 
designed to meet the modern acci- 
dent and sickness hazards incident 
to our daily life—new underwriting 
procedures are being developed al- 
most daily to open the doors of dis- 
ability protection to more and more 
people, who heretofore have been 
considered uninsurable.” 





¢ 


L. Douglas Meredith has been elected 
executive vice-president of the National 
Life of Montpelier, Vt. 
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Companies vs. Savings Banks 


Savings banks and the life com- 
panies are at it again in New York 
State. The banks will seek legisla- 
tive action this year to permit them 
to increase the amount of insurance 
they may issue on individual lives. 
Legal reserve life insurance com- 
panies, domiciled in New York State, 
are preparing to oppose the move as 
“ynwarranted.” Current maximum 
savings bank issue is $3,000. 

The companies have _ retained 
Leewis C. Ryan of Syracuse, N. Y., 
as counsel] to represent them before 
the State Legislature, according to 
Frederick D. Russell, opposing com- 
mittee chairman and president of 
the Security Mutual Life of Bing- 
hampton, N. Y. The opening blast 
in the campaign, however, was a 
well-organized statement of the 
companies’ position, which was sent 
to each member of the Legislature 
this month over Mr. Russell’s signa- 
ture. This letter is reproduced in 
full elsewhere in this issue. 


* * * 


Air Travel Survey 


In recognition of the lower fatality 
rate on scheduled U. S. airlines, the 
trend towards liberalization in the 
issuance of life insurance to persons 
contemplating travel on these lines 
continued during 1946, according to 
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the Institute of Life Insurance. Cur- 
rently, 98% of a group of represen- 
tative life insurance companies sur- 
veyed will issue policies at standard 
rates to passengers on scheduled 
commercial airlines in the U. §S., 
compared with 87% a year ago. The 
companies surveyed represent more 
than 80% of the total life insurance 
business. 

Of these companies, the Institute 
stated, 84% have no limitation of any 
kind on scheduled U. S. airline pas- 
sengers, while 14% limit either the 
amount of travel, most frequently 
at about 40,000 miles per year, or the 
size of the policy issued. None of the 
companies surveyed rejects such ap- 
plicants because of contemplated fly- 
ing on scheduled airlines. These 
rules apply only to new policies is- 
sued and do not affect outstanding 
life insurance. 

Current practice compares with 
65% insuring at standard rates with- 
out limitation and 22% with some 
limitation one year ago; 14% with- 
out limitation and 53% with some 
limitation in 1940; and 4% without 
limitation and 54% with some limi- 
tation in 1935, the mileage limit then 
being most frequently about 5,000 
miles. 

“The continued liberalization in 
1946 of life insurance company rules 
governing the issuance of new poli- 
cies is a reflection of the down-trend 
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Ninety-eight per cent of a group of representative life insurance companies surveyed 
will issue policies at standard rates to passengers on scheduled commercial airlines in 
the U. S., compared with eighty-seven per cent a year ago. 





of passenger death rates on sched- 
uled airlines,” Holgar J. Johnson, In- 
stitute president, said in commenting 
on the survey findings. “As the 
fatality rate per 100,000,000 passen- 
gers has dropped from 4.8 in 1935 
to 3.1 in 1940, 2.1 in 1945 and a new 
low of 1.2 in 1946, the number of 
companies insuring would-be airline 
passengers at standard rates without 
limitation has increased from 4% in 
1935 to 84% at the start of this year. 
This is in recognition of the persis- 
tent trend of increased safety on the 
scheduled U. S. airlines from 1935 to 
1946 considering only their experi- 
ence which of course does not in- 
clude that of non-scheduled trans- 
ports, military craft and foreign 
planes, all of which have figured in 
news reports of airplane accidents 
in the past few months.” 

The same liberalization trend has 
been followed during 1946 in con- 
nection with the issuance of new in- 
surance to U. S. scheduled airline 
crew members, the Institute report 
continues. At the start of the year 
95% of the companies surveyed 
stated that they insure pilots and 


(Continued on Page 36) 





LIFE INSURANCE RECOGNITION OF 
“LOWER AIRLINE FATALITY RATE 





Airline Passenger Deaths Per 
~ 100,000,000 Passenger Miles on 
Scheduled U. S. Transports. 





2 Life Insurance Companies Accept- 

ing at Standard Rates Without 
Limitation on U.S. Scheduled Air- 
lines. 


4.8 *84% 


65% 


14% 
4% 


1935 1946 «61945 = 1946 


*An additional 14% of the companies sur- 
veyed occept varying amounts of sched- 
vied airline travel at standard rates. 
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Results of Operations of Life Insurance Companies, 
as of Dec. 31, 1946 and 1945 








Surplus to 
Policy- Total Total 
Total holders U. S. Paid Payments Total Paid Paid 
Name of Coupany Capital Admitted (Inc.Capital |Government |Premiums Death to Policy- | Insurance Insurance 
Stock Assets Stock) Holdings Received Claims holders Written* in Force * 
ee 
$ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
Acacia Mutua) Life 1946 eee | 159,675,686 6,196,741 61,155,509 | 20,096,543 4,493,770 | 7,376,157 | 115,820,674 711,681,162 
Washington, D. C, 1945 eee | 145,346,195 6,559,077 54,276,958 | 18,158,518 4,508,109 | 6,684,814 94,106 ,846 647,942,325 
Aperican General Life 1946 250 ,000 8,003 ,566 1,002,408 4,123,759 1,497,316 152,106 236,620 21,276,405 65,474,350 
Houston, Texas 1945 250 ,000 7,158,771 1,090,419 4,445,939 jl ,089 ,836 197,937 256 , 496 9,209,783 48,719,402 
American Mutual Life 1946 eee 35,476,235 2,199,527 7,902,813 2,902 ,27€ 1,394,625 | 2,196,608 14,428,162 108,411,300 
Des Moines, Ia. 1945 see 34,348,108 2,129,475 7,443,389 2,601 ,402 1,390,402 | 2,197,503 9,751,122 99,335,317 
Amicable Life 1946 820,000 24,476 ,525 1,382,854 8,052,479 3,141,910 554,815 960,215 23 ,826 , 837 128,645 ,880 
Waco, Texas 1945 820,000 22,191,885 1,017,792 10,016,300 2,963,121 657,335 | 1,002,667 15,659,141 115,000 , 207 
Bankers Life 1946 eee | 394,083,400 23,426,436 | 205,537,481 | 41,257,705 9,984,671 | 20,042,782 | 147,578,450 |1,147,771,353 
Des Moines, Ia. 1945 eee| 364,575,943 21,675,501 | 190,620,299 | 38,186,867 9,312,058 | 19,344,953 | 117,568,807 |1,025,077,173 
Calif.-Western State Life 1946 | 1,750,000 84,972,105 €,429,902 29,595,446 | 10,751,733 2,334,858 | 4,798,763 | 102,480,867 393 ,660 , 243 
Sacremento, Calif. 1945 | 1,312,500 79,009,130 5,356 ,867 29 ,836 ,537 9,277,404 2,180,631 | 4,302,327 40,854,805 316,787,440 
Carolina Life 1946 600,000 11,516,725 1,725,000 1,550,500 4,875,829 575,454 808 ,399 63,710,624 149,562,595 
Columbia, S. C. 1945 500,000 9,686,819 1,665,571 1,450,500 4,064,769 564,967 686 ,640 47,201 ,697 127,533,088 
Columbus Mutual Life 1946 500,000 62,872,924 7,067 ,609 33,956 ,395 6,286 ,687 1,135,401 | 2,894,123 25,013, 436 201,611 ,85) 
Columbus, Ohio 1945 500 ,000 57,730,912 5,850,525 31,777,021 5,722,334 1,076,448 | 2,727,428 16,570,442 182,734,494 
Connecticut Genera] Life 1946 | 3,000,000} 557,006,898 42,190,704 | 128,605,498 | 70,726,940 | 15,906,518 | 28,958,890 | 285,891,768 | 2,102,819,840 
Hartford, Conn, 1945 | 3,000,000; 504,199,578 39,594,809 | 128,238,903 | 70,443,548 | 15,344,885 | 27,393,860 | 199,864,010 |1,784,561,736 
Connecticut Mutual Life 1946 eee | 637,298,138 38,643,964 | 107,550,000 | 61,966,605 | 11,515,086 | 32,184,149 | 208,845,741 |1,540,193,118 
Hartford, Conn. 1945 eee | 591,110,377 41,229,014 94,606,090 | 55,424,174 | 12,091,067 | 31,311,077 | 129,645,094 |1,381,547 564 
Continental American Life 1946 637,530 50,196,760 3,710,010 20,886 ,905 6,477,824 1,497,931 | 2,593,250 23,188,403 191,933,250 
Wilmington, Del. 1945 637 ,530 45,754,453 3,400,590 18,579,100 6,359,657 1,219,666 | 2,048,963 18,658,359 176 ,065 ,004 
Dominion Life Assurance 1946 280,000 72,745,050 2,844,073 36,032,024 8,903,742 2,020,160 | 4,422,622 48,470,911 305,747 628 
Waterloo, Ont. Canada 1945 280,000 68,796,035 2,652,176 33,114,096 7,522,763 1,424,801 | 3,440,219 35,724,320 272,045,811 
Empire Life 1946 313,283 14,775,522 450,061 eve 1,810,799 552,358 999,712 13,859,979 70,689 ,606 
Paris ,Texas 1945 313,258 13,735,904 405,546 eee 1,567,630 469 ,729 862,774 11,128,336 59,592,885 
itable Life of Iowa 1946 | 1,000,000} 325,324,841 13,732,359 | 129,760,030 | 29,194,451 5,715,529 | 13,702,099 | 120,692,297 834,891,241 ¢ 
S Moines, Ia. 1945 | 1,000,000/ 302,413,211 13,430,120 | 126,943,607 | 26,545,846 5,418,187 | 13,114,763 74,747,840 744,780,420 
Excelsior Life 1946 210,000 38,876,285 1,551,029 coe 5,163,419 88, 4 2,069 , 200 30,077 , 248 192,624,295 
Toronto, Canada 1945 200,000 35,798 ,846 1,501 ,446 eve 4,503 ,924 821,286 | 1,998,563 21 , 441,718 171,793,210 
Great Northern Life 1946 500,000 13.433 ,463 1.068 .34! 4,574,265 1,583,337 365,332 599.711 11,558,628 57, 635.320 
Chicago, Illinois 1945 319,000 12,267,812 1,120,255 4,779,622 1,387 ,973 322,520 | | 502,174 6,878,245 50,143,735 
Guif Life 1946 500,000 35,167,079 2,236,316 8,250,798. | ‘13,233,260 L,201,044.| |2,139,489 | |123,525,723 370 , 749,687 
Jacksonville, Fla. 1945 500 ,000 28,173,072 2,169,000 8,150,048 | 11,468,243 1,151,992 | 1,879,069 | 101,840,286 310.347 ,473 
Imperial Life Assurance 1946 | 1,000,000} 137,775,725 9,425,094 7,750,303 | 15,093,253 3,200,609 | 7,610,337 54,715,872 406 ,670, 334 
Toronto, Canada 1945 | 1,000,000] 128,533,655 9,217,564 7,274,380 | 13,068,058 2,824,425 | 6,888,882 36 ,060 ,624 363 , 360, 766 
Jefferson Standard Life 1946 | 10,000,000} 179,290,937 20 ,800 ,000 33,440,997 | 22,889,371 4,002,936 | 7,426,833 | 114,704,293 70,031,519 
Greensboro, N. C. 1945 | 10,000,000; 161,278,046 18,500,000 35,566,252 | 19,640,954 4,597,205 | 7,470,931 | 672,181,605 589,097 ,454 
Lamar Life 1946 300 ,000 28,746,378 1,000,000 8,811,738 3,294,605 673,428 | 1,035,294 16,801,655 113,322,175 
Jackson, Miss. 1945 300 ,000 26,037 494 900 ,000 9,242,831 2,812,998 635,642 976 ,437 11,418,794 101,299,918 
Liberty Life 1946 750,000 29,351,731 2,943,802 12,055,763 8,926,821 1,304,776 | 1,822,328 94,370,225 295 , 542,353 
Greenville, S. C. 1945 750,000 24,682,241 2,570,767 10,439,832 7,688,894 1,494,830 | 1,838,614 60,297,109 246,845,019 
Life Ins. Co. of Va. 1946 | 6,000,000; 186,735,412 21 ,477, 240 62,389,144 | 26,716,434 4,896,275 | 8,300,343 | 237,283,933 954 , 406 ,023 
Richsond, Va. 1945 | 6,000,000} 170,415,228 20 ,879 ,867 55,199,698 | 24,229,755 4,930,497 | 7,399,960 | 128,666,824 805,558,728 
London Life 1946 500,000} 247,214,337 20 , 803,854 200,000 | 32,570,108 4,266,041 | 16,295,869 | 2197319, 010, | b12281 ,101 ,444 
London, Canada 1945 500,000} 226,229,332 19,194,778 200,000 | 28,323,340 4,822,817 | 13,821,030 | c138,337,628 | b1133,059,558 
Massachusetts Mutual Life 1946 e+e | 1.084,443 , 467 63,470,243 | 299,518,682 | 84,029,396 | 21,511,307 | 52,191,793 | 244,730,725 2,436 ,954,575 
Springfield, Mass. 1945 +++ | 1,014,155,467 55,090,685 | 265,586,761 | 76,211,569 | 21,512,066 | 48,302,217 | 154,481,059 | 2,279,068 ,780 
Midland National Life 1946 300,000 9,740,533 1,307,252 787,000 1,254,202 155,418 277,579 9,864,428 42,161,395 
Watertown, S. D. 1945 300 ,000 8,928,511 1,283,724 687,000 1,013,115 137,326 258,988 5,669,211 35,277,941 
Midwest Life Ins. Co, 1946 300,000 7,000,088 781,790 2,954,845 811,094 207 ,848 346 ,626 8,044,931 36,552,104 
Lincoln, Neb. 1945 300,000 6,559,700 732,057 2,598,538 712,638 205 ,776 329,170 5,051 , 928 32,270 ,804 
Minnesota Mutual Life 1946 eee 85,017 , 468 5,015,357 23,391,961 | 12,113,808 2,408,149 | 4,949,226 | 111,276,153 421 ,342,237 
St. Paul, Minn. 1945 ccc 77,066 ,970 4,782,487'| 20,261,829 9,839,331 2,075,986 | 4,740,017 71,901 ,006 347, 261 ,356 
Mutual Savings Life 1946 eee 20,171,794 1,275,950 10,070,588 857 ,596 510,510} 1,048,390 1,656,557 46,690,759 
St. Louis, Mo. 1945 eee 19,874,488 1,080,788 9,570,588 916,049 553,020 919,706 1,087 ,328 47,324,985 
National Fidelity Life 1946 200 ,000 9,007,715 603 ,389 1,929, 366 1,156,861 206 ,760 311,971 12,414,747 50,122,6 
Kansas City, Mo. 1945 200,000 8,331,163 479 ,908 2,061,474 902,790 185, 806 315,895 6,929,799 40,854,253 
National Life Assurance 1946 250 ,000 19,511,994 1,164,342 eee 2,341,814 388,975 | 1,001,877 14,365,326 96 ,027,708 
Toronto, Ontario, Canada 1945 250 ,000 17,953,722 861 ,500 eee 1,999,353 566,676 | 1,164,828 10,265,905 86 ,867 ,122 
National Life Ins. ©, 1946 coe 342,510,061 17,192,274 43,571,300 | 33,871,593 7,055,110 | 19,952,993 | 113,661,973 828,250 , 367 
Montpelier, Vt. 1945 eee 326,781,146 17,047,376 50,527,760 | 35,903,957 6,791,676 | 18,606,543 78,412,196 740,588 , 698 
Northern Life 1946 250,000 17,867,657 451,159 340 ,000 2,224,046 367 ,835 841 ,566 17,911,005 14,824,905 
London Ontario, Canada 1945 250 ,000 16,414,800 400,033 275,000 1,894,788 342,412 692,989 11,474,881 13,614,960 
Northern Life Ins. ©, 1946 600,000 37,923,959 3,504,742 12,275,992 6,630,424 898,151 | 2,496,923 37,354,961 178 ,008 ,133 
Seattle, Washington 1945 600,000 34,137,409 3,104,968 12,082,209 5,839,443 877,393 | 2,284,192 24,520,499 150,919,905 
Ohio National Life 1946 828,580 85,432,998 4,370,810 24,811,549 9,360,307 2,054,534 | 4,069,750 55,454,883 317,046,412 
Cincinnati, Ghio 1945 828,580 78,989,021 4,070,794 24,560,772 8,692,727 2,099,320} 3,928,954 32,963,144 279,145,809 
Pan American Life 1946 585,600 75,820,081 4,723,730 19,509,560 | 12,851,876 1,988,231 | 4,181,334 51,188,392 283 ,442 ,863 
New Orleans, La, 1945 686 ,400 67,862,256 4,414,604 20,028,790 | 11,563,206 1,697,201 | 3,615,676 39,907,551 250,157,971 
Peoples Life Ins. Co. 1946 300,000 17,526,440 1,847,073 8,369,497 2,181,772 418,008 668 ,789 13,406,305 80,515,434 
Frankfort, Ind, 1945 300,000 16,059,601 1,641,613 7,242,555 1,986,767 415,484 634,301. 9,412,219 73,017 ,625 
Provident Mutual Life 1946 eee | 544,618,382 | c30,374,378 | 264,121,391 | 43,976,906 9,614,589 | 26,870,694 | dl112,426,065 | 1,200, 465,802 
Philadelphia, Pa. 1945 ess | 511,659,463 | 28,390,116 | 212,473,658 | 41,374,240 | 10,267,183 | 27,109,677 | d 76,316,269 | 1,128,760 ,096 
Security Life & Trust 1946 500,000 16,477,261 1,324,743 8,054,717 3,345,363 517,507 799,780 54,103,917 138,193,095 
Winston Salem, N. C, 1945 500,000 14,341,713 1,246,314 8,115,333 2,705,322 557,239 790,692 30,732,229 109,752,732 
Shanandoah Life 1946 500,000 20,711,356 2,531,419 3,885,181 6,098 , 203 2,300,588 | 3,049,145 34,076,630 343,042,533 
Roanoke, Va. 1945 500,000 17,882,264 1,924,133 3,375,000 5,587,997 2,380,565 | 2,966,267 32,870,294 327,918 ,251 
Sun Life Ins. Company 1946 | 2,000,000 38,129,624 3,372,157 16,642,780 6,514,031 659,575 |. 1,564,056 39,152,300 225,028 ,527 
Baltimore ,Md, 1945 | 2,000,000 34,648,091 3,322,218 16,604,575 5,952,232 887,013 | 1,424,867 26,290,609 205,779,184 
Union Central Life 1946 | 2,500,000} 559,604,394 23,147,794 | 220,552,871 | 41,746,526 | 16,743,381 | 29,661,460 | 117,202,349 | 1,284,558 ,897 
Cincinnati, Ohio 1945 | 2,500,000| 533,647,508 22,046,582 | 208,695,362 | 42,857,543 | 15,744,402 | 27,596,506 81,199,003 | 1,221,130,193 
United Fidelity Life 1946 | 1,000,000 15,108,258 2,496,351 512,200 2,098,602 264,943 889 14,116,741 77,110,125 
Dallas, Texas 1945 600,000 13,138,673 1,896,978 1,555 ,077 1,964,955 327 ,666 485,895 9,762,828 68,218,768 
Western Life 1946 | 1,000,0U0 27 , 565,907 2,275,000 10,339,248 ,107,123 470,863 | 1,175,182 31,078,908 }- 119,259,560 
Helena, Montana 1945 | 1,000,000 24,312,324 1,900,000 9,874,075 3,231,222 492,341 | 1,002,304 21,211,722 96 ,573 ,528 
Wisconsin Life 1946 one 9,969,073 416,992 2,749,613 1,074,256 158,680 453 ,437 6,036,082 39,232,813 
Madison, Wis. 1945 eee 9,172,686 373,619 2,900,205 978,682 167,641 369,946 3,969,731 34,300 ,579 
































a Excluding reinsurance ceded, paid-up additions, revivals, increases and increases in proup life after issue, b Excluding reinsurance ceded, 


e Excludes special reserve of unrealized appreciation on bonds and stocks 


valued on market basis of $3,550,375 for 1946 and $5,810,737 for 1945. 


d Excludes revivals and increases. * {ncludes dividend additions if any. 
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In 1967 a lot of things will be changed— 
a lot of things will have happened. 

For one thing, your present clients 
hope that their families will be grown 
up, educated, and well on their way to 
self-sufficiency. To realize this, they 
hope to be able to provide them with a 
steady, adequate income for the next 
twenty years, an income which will afford 
their dependents the comfort, security 
and advantages they’ve always planned. 

Some heads of families feel that be- 
cause providing their families with a 
good home, clothes and education for 
the next twenty years will make them 














TWENTY YEARS FROM TODAY 


expensive years, they cannot afford the 
amount of Life insurance which would 
be required to provide them with these 
things in the event anything should 
happen to them. 

Now, however, you can show them 
how a Travelers Triple Protection policy 
will provide payment three times the 
face value of the policy in the event 
something happens to your client in the 
next twenty years. 

You can explain why this plan is the 
answer to the problem of providing maxi- 
mum protection for the family when they 


most need it. 


THE TRAVELERS INSURANCE COMPANY 
HARTFORD - CONNECTICUT 
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HAROLD M. STEWART 





ORVILLE E. BEAL 





Life Insurance . . . in Review 
(Continued from Page 33) 


crew members of U. S. commercial 
transports at additional premiums, 
most frequently $3 extra per $1,000 
of insurance. In the case of 59% of 
the companies there is no limitation 
on size of policy, while 36% have 
a limitation on policy size of usually 
$10,000 to $25,000. Only 3% of the 
companies decline such applicants 
outright. 

This compares with 80% writing 
policies on crew members at an extra 
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Prudential 
Promotions 


Harold M. Stewart has 
been made executive vice- 
president of the Prudential 
Insurance Company of 
America. At the same time 
the board of directors 
elected Sayre MacLeod and 
Orville E. Beal as vice- 
presidents. The promotion 
of Stewart marks the cul- 
mination of 26 years of 
Prudential service that 
started with a clerkship in 
one of the company's dis- 
trict offices in New York. 
In 1929 he was transferred 
to the home office with the 
title of supervisor and five 
years later became an as- 
sistant secretary. He was 
made a second vice-presi- 
dent in 1941 and vice- 
president in 1944. Addi- 
tional Prudential advance- 
ments will be found on 






Page 40. 
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rate a year ago, then usually about 
$5 per $1,000. In 1940, only 53% 
and in 1935 only 45% of the com- 
panies accepted such applicants at 
an extra premium, then usually 
about $25 extra per $1,000. In 1935, 
some 13% of the companies declined 
such risks outright. 


Blue Cross Ups Rates 

New York’s Blue Cross Plan will 
raise subscription charges to its 
members by about one-third begin- 
ning May 1 as the result of a rise in 
hospital costs amounting to approx- 
imately 40 per cent. At the same 
time members will be given an im- 
proved contract with greater bene- 
fits in private rooms, an increase in 
the allowance for maternity care 
from $60 to $80, and the inclusion 
of penicillin and other benefits pre- 
viously granted as “dividends.” 

Instead of a daily cash allowance, 
members who occupy private rooms 
will be entitled to the service bene- 
fits now available in semi-private 
accommodations. They will be re- 
quired to pay only the difference 
between the hospital’s charges for 
the room and an allowance of $6 a 
day paid by Associated Hospital 
Service. 

According to Louis H. Pink, presi- 
dent, the granting of service bene- 
fits to members who occupy private 
rooms will be particularly advanta- 
geous to persons in the lower in- 


































SAYRE MACLEOD 


ccme brackets. “Many members in 
this category,” he declared, “are 
compelled to occupy private rooms 
for medical reasons or _ because 
semi-private accommodations are 
not available at the time of their 
hospitalization. When the illness is 
simple our allowance covers the 
major part of the bill. But when 
expensive drugs, use of the oper- 
ating rooms, and other special serv- 
ices are required the hospital 
charges are often much more than 
the member can afford to pay. The 
new contract will remedy this situa- 
tion.” 





January Production 

Life insurance purchases in the 
United States in January showed 
an increase of 29% over purchases 
in the corresponding month of last 
year and were well over twice the 
aggregate reproted for January in 
pre-war 1941, according to the Life 
Insurance Agency Management As- 
sociation of Hartford. Total pur- 
chases in January were $1,741,639,- 
000 compared with $1,350,915,000 in 
January of last year and $1,055,230,- 
000 in January, 1945. Purchases in 
January, 1941, were $822,132,000. 

Purchases of ordinary life insur- 
ance in January were $1,229,026,000, 
up 20% over January a year ago 
and nearly two and one-half times 
the total in January, 1941. 

Industrial life insurance pur- 
chased in January amounted to 
$328,518,000, an increase of 19% 
over the corresponding month last 
year and 29% over January, 1941. 

Group life insurance purchases 
were $184,095,000 in January, more 
than 3% times the total for January 
a year ago and more than four 
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Ideal for 
CORPORATION STOCKHOLDERS 


These four men owned a $100,000 corpo- 
ration, each man’s 25% interest in the 
business being worth $25,000. 





This man died. His heirs re- 
ceived $25,000 in payment for the full 
value of their inherited share in the corporation. 


The corporation, still worth $100,000, was then owned 
by the three survivors. Each survivor's share then 
amounted to $33,333, representing an increase of 
3314% over the value of his former holdings. 





The plan which protected the heirs of the deceased stockholder and the 
interests of the surviving owners was as simple as A, B, 


1. Each stockholder’s life was insured for $25,000, equal to 
the value of his stock. Premiums were paid by the corporation. 


9. All policies were owned by the corporation. 
3. A stock retirement agreement provided that, upon the death 
of any stockholder: 
a. The proceeds from the insurance on his life 
would be used to buy his stock . . . 
b. The stock so purchased would be retired by the 
corporation. 
Note: The premiums were not deductible in tax returns. The proceeds were not taxable. 


















—Masrachusetly Matual LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
Springfield, Massachusetts 








Harold W. Breining, assistant administrator for insurance, (left), and General Omar 
'N. Bradley, Administrator of Veterans’ Affairs, at a press conference on G. |. insur- 


ance February 3. 





times the figure for January, 1941. 
These purchases represent new 
groups set up and do not include 
additions of insured personnel un- 
der group insurance contracts al- 
ready in force. 

Monthly purchases of life insur- 
ance for January in each of the last 
three years were reported by the 
association as follows: 

January Purchases 











1945 1946 
(000 Omitted) 
Ordinary $740,046 $1,025,488 
Industrial 234,662 275,647 
Group ..... 80,522 49,780 
Total .. $1,055,230 $1,350,915 
Increase 1947 
1947 over 1946 
Ordinary ... $1,229,026 20% 
Industrial 328,518 19% 
Group ..... 184,095 270% 
Total . $1,741,639 29% 


States and Cities 

Nevada showed the greatest rate 
of increase in ordinary life insurance 
sales in December, with South Da- 
kota second and North Dakota third, 
according to the Life Insurance 
Agency Management Association of 
Hartford, which makes analyses of 
sales by states and leading cities. 
Countrywide, ordinary business in- 
creased 27% in December, compared 
with December, 1945, while Nevada 
sales gained 109%, South Dakota 
94% and North Dakota 72%. 

For the entire year 1946, with na- 
tional ordinary sales up 55% over a 
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year ago, New Hampshire led with 
an increase of 70%, with Oregon in 
second place, up 67% over the cor- 
responding period of last year. 
Amond the large cities, Detroit 
showed the greatest rate of increase 
for December, with a gain of 39%. 
Los Angeles was second with a gain 
of 25%. Detroit also led for the 12 
months with a gain of 65%. The 
figures for the leading cities were re- 
ported by the Association as follows: 


December 12 Months’ 
Increase Increase 
1946 over 1946 over 


1945 1945 
aR eercrre 9% 47% 
CRICKBO ...ccces 17% 50% 
Cleveland ...... 23% 56% 
ee 39% 65% 
Los Angeles .... 25% 50% 
New York City .. 12% 41% 
Philadelphia ... 4% 58% 
a eee 9% 47% 


ILA 


WASHINGTON 


COU 


THREE months’ campaign de- 

signed to induce World War II 
veterans to reinstate more than 
$100,000,000,000 in lapsed National 
Service Life Insurance has been an- 
nounced by Veterans Administrator 
Gen. Omar N. Bradley. 

Begun on Feb, 1, the program is 
described as an intensified informa- 
tion campaign to explain to veterans 
their rights and benefits in retaining 
or reinstating their GI insurance. 


VA has enlisted the aid of the 
National Advertising Council, insur- 
ance companies, underwriters, vet- 
erans organizations, newspapers, 
magazines, radio and other media 
in putting the campaign over. VA 
men will also go into major in- 
dustrial plants to secure the services 
of personnel directors in explaining 
the advantages of keeping or rein- 
stating GI insurance. 

Thus far, about 1 out of every 4 
veterans has kept or reinstated his 
insurance. Including about 600,000 
veterans who have converted their 
insurance, this means that about 
3,000,000 NSLI policies are stil] in 
force. 

Gen. Bradley feels that a larger 
number of vetétans would reinstate 
their insurance if they understood 
their rights and benefits and the 
ease with which policies can be 
reinstated under present regulations. 
It is for this reason that thousands 





of volunteer personnel in addition to | 
the 4,000 VA people working in the 


contact offices have been mobilized 
behind this three months’ informa- 
tion campaign. 

Gen. Bradley in making public the 
program on Feb. 3 said that he 
viewed this insurance as a “national 
asset, since people who have insur- 
ance and are interested in their 
financial welfare make more stable 
citizens,” 

Gen. Bradley also explained that 
this campaign would have been got- 
ten underway earlier, except for 
the fact that the VA _ insurance 
organization, the biggest phase of 
VA operations, had to be reorgan- 
ized and set up to handle the work 
load that is expected to result from 
such a campaign. 

Since Gen. Bradley took over the 
Veterans Administration insurance 
has been his toughest problem. 
There were tremendous backlogs of 
correspondence, incomplete records 
and other ailments which were not 
conducive to good relations with 
veterans interested in NSLI. 

Decentraliztion of insurance oper- 
ations was General Bradley’s answer 
to this problem. This has _ been 
accomplished and the last of the 
13 branch offices to be established 
was set up last month. The backlog 
of work has eased considerably, with 
the greatest progress coming in the 
past two months. Gen. Bradley 
points out that the system has not 
been perfected, but that by summer, 
VA should be out of the woods. 

While it is admitted that the re- 
sponse to this campaign might 
swamp VA offices, Gen. Bradley 
feels that the decentralized opera- 
tion will be able to cope with the 
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“Here’s the news 
about 










Newspapers were scarce in early Vermont 
days, especially in little mountain towns like 
Newfane. Once a week the Boston coach 
brought a single copy which the local store- 
‘  Reeper took out to the bandstand on the com- 
mon. There be read the highlights to the 















NATIONAL ¢ 
LIFE’S 


New life insurance sales in 1946 were $113,661,973, the greatest 
in the Company’s history. 


Insurance in force in 1946 had a record increase of $87,661,669 
to an all-time high of $828,250,367. 


Assets increased $15,728,915 to $342,510,061 and 3.20% net was 
earned on assets. 


Payments to policyholders and beneficiaries totaled $25,479,574, 
including dividends in the sum of $5,264,806. For the fifth consecutive 
year we are continuing our generous dividend scale. 


Securities. No bond in the statement was past due as to principal 
or interest. This has been true for the past five years. The market 
value of our bonds was $116,122,376 which was $3,715,146 or 3.31% 
more than book value. The Company’s preferred stocks, all cumula- 
tive as to dividends, had a market value of $11,238,573 which was 
$726,314 in excess of book value. Two preferred stock issues were 
in arrears. 


Loans. Mortgage loans comprised the chief investment outlet of the 
Company in 1946. The Company purchased $16,057,603 of FHA 
loans, $20,226,914 of uninsured city loans, $898,144 farm loans and 
$22,155,661 of G. I. loans, mainly to finance veterans’ home owner- 
ship in connection with guarantee of the Veterans’ Administration. 


Reserves. The Company’s reserves in every instance exceed the 
legal requirements, and in no case is there a higher interest assump- 
tion than 3%. Life insurance reserves amounted to $197,540,702, 
reserves for accidental deaths and disability benefits to $3,785,143, 
and annuity reserves to $67,021,842. 


Surplus was increased by $603,538 to $16,421,483, including a con- 
tingency reserve of $2,000,000. 

Mutuality. National Life is a mutual company with no stock- 
holders, and all income above the necessary costs of doing business 
and maintaining surplus is returned annually to the policyholders. 
Our annual statement and list of securities are available to anyone 


upon request. 
ELBERT S. BRIGHAM, President. 








news-bungry townsfolk. 








97th ANNUAL STATEMENT OF FINANCIAL 


CONDITION — December 31, 1946 


ASSETS 
Cash on Hand and in Banks.......... $ 1,560,291.95 
Bonds: 
U. S. Gov’t.—-Direct or Guaranteed. . 43,571,300.00 
State and Municipal—United States. . 6,236,727.75 
Pe CINE a 5. s.0c sissendeaee sees 52,378,364.82 
Dominion, Provincial, Municipal— 
RT eee 2, 104,360.86 
Industrial and Miscellaneous........ 8,160,952.96 
112,451,706.39 
Preferred Stocks at Market Quotations. . 11,238,573.00 
First Mortgages: 
City, insured by FHA..............  120,033,628.89 
INS 5.00 dn sornsaioeaeeenhbod 64,448,370.51 
Ps 05.06a ck secnataadaeeseettines 9,650,707 .33 
194,132,706.73 
Second Mortgages, fully guaranteed by 
Veterans’ Administration :........ 698,674.64 
Real Estate at Cost or Less 
Under Contract of Sale............. 653,090.28 
Home Office sateen patetanebeste 529,001.00 
Other. . 2 oe 11,200.00 
1,193,291.28 
Loans on Company’s Policies......... 13,041,378.40 
Premiums Receivable. aseekee 4,381,052.22 
Accrued Interest and Rents. a 2,125,323.14 
Gee MME, 6 < awinsewedsisasad chive 1,687,063.21 
Tora Apmittep AssETs....... $3425 10,060.96 
LIABILITIES 
Policy Reserves: 
isso dink ssenaincasoesate $201,325,845.00 
Annuity ; 67,021,842.00, 
Policy Benchts left for future Income 
er serra 29,282,237.00 
297,629,924.00 
Policy Claims: 
In Process of Settlement. ........++ 1,172,894.18 


Not Reported (estimated).......... 295,000.00 
1,467,894.18 
Policyholders’ Deposits: 


Dividends left at interest........... 9,749,362.26 


Future Premiums Discounted....... 7,765,640.97 
17,515,003.23 
Provision for 1947 Dividends.......... §,327,052.67 
Provision for Federal and Other Taxes. . 783,028.68 
Agency and Investment Items in Process 911,471.56 
Pension Reserves — Home Office and 
ee RS RIE Ba Us 1,100,708.00 
CGF Ly sc hc edna seandadeaude "582, 705.05 
Tora LIABILITIES...... $325,317,787.37 
Reserve for Market Fluctuations — _ - Pre- 
ferred Stocks and Perpetual Bond . 770,790.61 
Surplus to Policyholders (includin Con- 
tingency Reserve of $2,000,000.00) 16,421,482.98 


Torat Liasiuities AND Surp.tus $342,510,060.96 
_——————— 


Bonds and stocks are included at amortized or other values as prescribed by the 
National Association of Insurance Commissioners. Securities carried at $230,149.20 
in the above statement are deposited with three States as required by law. 





NATIONAL LIFE 
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‘*‘SOLID AS THE GRANITE HILLS OF VERMONT”’’ 
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work load, provided that veterans 
do not all decide to reinstate their 
insurance on the same day. 


Recently, the New York VA office 
reported 14,000 calls the day follow- 
ing an announcement from that 
office concerning insurance. A fur- 
ther illustration of the work load 
can be gleaned from the December 
report of VA which shows that dur- 
ing the month about 1,800,000 
veterans visited the contact offices, 
while another 743,000 used the tele- 
phone in regard to insurance queries. 

Records in VA offices have been 
kept up-to-date covering some 
17,000,000 individuals, including 
those who have allowed their poli- 
cies to lapse. 

Information and forms for rein- 
stating insurance can be obtained at 
any of the 70 regional offices, 125 
sub-regional offices, or 800 contact 
offices, but the actual paper work 
will be handled by the 13 branch 
offices. All of these offices will re- 
main open evenings and Saturdays 
during the campaigns. 

Up to Feb. 1, NSLI could be re- 
instated without a physical exami- 
nation by payment of two monthly 
premiums. Gen. Bradley, faced with 
this expiration of authority, im- 
mediately asked Congress to extend 
it. Under the extension, veterans 
will have until Aug. 1, at least, to 
reinstate their insurance without 
bothering with a physical exmina- 
tion. 

The provision which permits 
waiving of the physical examina- 
tion will expire within a relatively 
short time, but the two back prem- 
ium feature will probably be con- 
tinued until at least Oct. 1948, the 
first deadline for conversion of mil- 
lions of term policies. 

This new campaign applies to 
non-converted term policies only. 
The permanent converted type, if 
allowed to continue in a lapsed con- 
dition for more than three months, 
normally requires a physical ex- 
amination for reinstatement plus 
payment of all back premiums. 
However, VA will permit reinstate- 
ment of this type policy without a 





The transfer of Laurence E. Olson, assistant 
director, field services, ordinary agencies de- 
partment to the field training division and his 
promotion to the position of director of field 
training has been announced by the Prudential. 
Mr. Olson takes the place of John F. Ekdahl, 
former director, who has been transferred with 
the title of superintendent of agencies to the 
industrial agency field management department, 
where he will assume special duties. The trans- 
fer of Kenneth L. Brooks, manager field serv- 
ices to the field training division and his pro- 
motion to assistant director and the promotion 
of Kenneth C. Foster, C.L.U., manager, field 
services to the position of assistant director, 
field services, ordinary agencies department. 


physical examination until Aug. 1 
so as to parallel] the program cover- 
ing non-converted insurance. 


ECRETARY of the Treasury 

John W. Snyder in his annual 
report says: “No anti-inflationary 
purpose would be served by raising 
interest rates at the present time. 
President Truman has again empha- 
sized in his budget message the de- 
sirability of the continuation of low 
interest rates.” 


The report also shows that by the 
end of the fiscal year on June 30, 
1946, the computed interest rate on 
the outstanding interest-bearing 
debt had risen to 1.996 per cent as 
compared with 1.936 on June 30, 
1945. The increase in the rate re- 
sulted, in part, from a decrease in 
the proportion of the debt consisting 
of short-term securities. In addi- 
tion, special issues, which carried an 
average interest rate on June 30, 
1946, of 2.448 per cent, were in- 
creased during the year by $3,520,- 
000,000... 


Infant mortality declined further 
in 1946 from the record low rate for 
1945, according to the U. S. Public 
Health Service. Preliminary figures 
for the first 10 months of 1946 in- 
dicate a decrease of 3.2 per cent 
from the rate for the same period 
in 1945. Final figures for 1945 show 
that the infant mortality rate of 38.3 
deaths under 1 year per 1,000 live 
births was the lowest ever recorded 
for the United States . 


Unemployment insurance claims 
dropped from a postwar peak of 
2,000,000 a week in March to about 
1,000,000 at the end of 1946, reports 
the Social Security Administration. 
As claims dropped, the number of 
jobs covered by State unemploy- 
ment insurance laws increased from 
27,500,000 in January, 1946, to ap- 
proximately 30,000,000 in December, 
1946, indicating that laid-off-workers 
and civilians replaced by returning 
veterans were being absorbed by 
expanding peacetime production. 
The claimants at the end of 1946 
represented only 3 per cent of the 
number of persons covered by state 
unemployment insurance laws... . 


Benjamin N. Woodson, executive 
vice-president and member of the 
board of directors of the Common- 
wealth Life of Louisville, Ky., has 
been appointed a special assistant 
to the Secretary of War for a 90 day 
period in connection with the Army 
Recruiting Program. 
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Halsey D. Josephson, C.L.U. 


What quality is it that enables 
some people to recognize, in a 
rather narrow question, a very broad 
problem of democracy versus dicta- 
torship? What peculiar trait is it 
that enables some people to recog- 
nize instantly a question of censor- 
ship versus personal freedom, when 
others see only a matter of simple 
expediency? Can it possibly be 
true that those who have the hearts 
and minds of censors and dictators 
see only the immediate and very 
simple problem, while only those 
with the sensitivity of true demo- 
crats and defenders of individual 
freedom, recognize the big question? 

These questions could, of course, 
be the raw material for a master 
essayist. In this instance they pro- 
vide merely the preamble to a 
simple story. 

A life insurance agent in Atlanta, 
Ga., believing that neither home 
offices, underwriters’ associations, 
nor any other body, are presently 
doing justice to the cause of the 
agent, is writing, editing and pub- 
lishing a pamphlet, designed to be 
“The Voice of The Man In The 
Field.” It is called Reveille. Based 
on the one issue I have read, I 
would say it is militant, interesting, 
sincere and sophomoric. It is a very 


self-conscious plea for the little- 
guy—his compensation and his 
social security, against what the 
publisher-writer believes are the 
Powers That Be. 


OMETIME ago, the publisher, or 

someone acting in her behalf, 
expressed a desire to have a compli- 
mentary copy sent to every member 
of The Underwriters’ Association of 
New York City, using the mailing 
list and mailing facilities (costs to 
be borne by the publisher) of the 
underwriters’ association. The Board 
of Field Underwriters of the asso- 
ciation approved and sent it on to 
the board of directors. The latter 
body, with something less than un- 
animity, also approved, and as a 
result, the addressing facilities of 
the association—with all costs borne 
by the publisher—were extended. 
Each member of the association re- 
ceived, in a plain white envelope, 
sans endorsement, disapproval or 
any othereexpression of opinion, a 
free copy of Reveille. 

Instantly, 
Some master minds, recognizing the 
type used for addressing and, in- 
cidentally, finding great fault with 
the nature of the pamphlet, ques- 
tioned the sanity of those whose 
approval was necessary. The nature 
of the comments was “What man in 
his right mind would extend a help- 
ing hand to a subversive document 
like Reveille?” 

And that brings us to a very in- 
teresting question. Under what cir- 
cumstances should the mailing faci- 
lities of the underwriters’ associa- 
tion—costs to be borne by the pub- 
lisher, writer, advertiser, or what- 


all hell broke loose: 


hhave-you—be extended? To The 
American Red _ Cross? To the 
Loyalists of Spain? To the Royalists 
of Greece? To the MacArthur-for- 
President headquarters? To the pub- 
lishers of a tax manual? To Yogi 
practitioners? To those favoring 
the Guertin Bills? To those opposed? 
To home offices? To marginal pro- 
ducers? To the American Medical 
Association? To supporters of social- 
ized medicine? To the N.A.M.? To 
labor unions? To Billy Rose’s 
Diamond Horseshoe? 


ELL, I don’t know. But these 

few things I do know. I am 
not in any sense ashamed of having 
my name on the roster of the asso- 
ciation. I don’t want anyone pass- 
ing judgment on what I should or 
shouldn't read. I don’t fear the 
voice of the minority. I hate censor- 
ship. 

Sometimes it seems that those whe 
are the quickest to yell. “Un-Amer- 
ican,” are also the first to adopt 
totalitarian methods. 


And so, I recommend to the Life 
Underwriters’ Association of New 
York City, and to all the other un- 
derwriters’ associations, that the 
mailing facilities (costs to be borne 
by the writer or publisher or ad- 
vertiser) be available to anyone who 
has a message or point of view re- 
garding, directly or indirectly, the 
life insurance business regardless of 
the nature of such message or point 
of view; and if the facilities are 
broad enough, that they be extended 
to anyone, even if his message has 
nothing whatever to do with the 
business of life insurance. 

I will never be ashamed of the 





Ward Phelps, (left), director of training for the Mutual Life 
of New York in the future will devote himself exclusively to the 
company's training program. Stanton G. Hale (center) has been 
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advanced to superintendent of agencies while Richard B. Thompson 
(right) has been appointed director of sales development. Other 
appointments recently made will be found on Page 44. 
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GREAT-WEST LIFE 
PROTECTION 


TO OUR POLICYHOLDERS .- 


This one billion dollars represents the total sum which 
315,000 policyholders have provided through this Com- 
pany for the protection of their families and themselves. 
It brings them peace of mind and financial security. Every 
phase of their Company’s operations made notable progress 
in 1946. 


TO OUR ORGANIZATION .« « « 


It is a measure of our trusteeship and of the service we 
are privileged to render throughout the United States 
and Canada. New protection of 173 million dollars, 
completed during 1946, reflects the ability and enterprise 
of our Field organization and the confidence they so well 
merit. 


TO THE PUBLIC ..«- 


This co-operative achievement of policyholders and their 
Company constitutes a great trust, faithfully administered 
in the public interest. It provides stability and strength 
to the nation’s economy. 

The organization and services of this Company stand ready 
to serve you— now and in the future. 





1946 HIGHLIGHTS 


Insurance and Annuities in Force... ........ $1,057,721,000 
New Business Placed...............0.0000....200.........+--. 173,345,000 
I isin Ein ds dain ti geese oan io 
STEERS CS ere sciiibidicubbisc: chain tel 261,404,000 
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Albert Trussell, (left), former director of sales promotion of the 

Mutual Life of New York, has been named supervisor of schools. 

Russell V. Vernet, (center), has been advanced to director of ad- 
- 








vertising. Charles F. B. Richardson, 
a research associate in the research division. 
rapidly expanding its services to the man in the field. 








has been appointed 
The Mutual Life is 


(right), 





association for distributing informa- 
tion with which I am out of sym- 
pathy. I will resign, however, when 
its officials aid in circulating only 
such material as they happen to 
agree with. 

Can it possibly be true that those 
who objected to the mailing of 
Reveille also object (less publicly, 
perhaps) to the distribution of cer- 
tain magazines, movies and news- 
papers? It really wasn't so long ago 
that vicious Nazi idiots practically 
drooled with joy when the books in 
Berlin were burned. 


e* e 
QAM 
ANCA 


National Life, Montpelier, Vt.— 
L. Douglas Meredith recently was 
elected executive vice-president of 
the National Life; A. H. McAulay 
was elected director of selection 
and Dr. Andrew J. Oberlander was 
elected medical director; Dr. Harry 
L. Colombo, an assistant medical 
director; and Roy L. Johnson, direc- 
tor of personnel and purchasing. 

Dr. Edwin A. Colton, 70, officially 
retired from his post as medical di- 
rector, which he has held with dis- 
tinction since 1934. He has been 
with the company since 1905. Wil- 
liam B. Stratton also retired as su- 
perintendent of policy loans, after 
41 years with the company. 

Elbert S. Brigham, president of 
the company since January 1937, 
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was re-elected president for his 
tenth term, and all other officers of 
record also were re-elected. 

Mr. Meredith, as executive vice- 
president, will also retain his post 
as chairman of the finance commit- 
tee, in which capacity he has be- 
come widely known as the leader 
of progressive investment policies, 
particularly in the mortgage lend- 
ing field in which the National Life 
has become outstanding. Mr. Mere- 
dith will be 42 years old in May. 

* * * 

Mutual Benefit Life—Announce- 
ment has been made by President 
John S. Thompson of completed or- 
ganizational plans for the new de- 
partment established last August 
under the direction of Vice-Presi- 
dent H. G. Kenagy. The depart- 
ment, to be known as the Depart- 
ment of Public Services, will 
co-ordinate and expand certain 
functions previously performed by 
other departments and develop new 
projects for the purpose of building 
greater public recognition and pres- 
tige for the company and its field 
and home office staffs. The func- 
tions include: advertising, publica- 
tions and printing, policyowner 
services, and public information and 
relationships. 

To secure uniformity in printed 
contacts with the public, in both 
sales and general information, the 
company’s advertising and publica- 
tions will be co-ordinated under the 
general direction of the advertising 
and publications committee with 
Vice-President Kenagy as chairman. 
Committee members, chosen to rep- 


resent sales, policyowner, and gen- 
eral company viewpoints, include 
Superintendent of Agencies H. B. 
Palmer, Assistant Superintendent 
C. E. Brewer, Jr., Assistant Secre- 
tary W. F. White, and Director of 
Policyowner Services M. F. Stone. 

Sales promotion material devel- 
oped by the agency department will 
be produced by the publications di- 
vision of the public services depart- 
ment. This division will include the 
staff of the company’s field mag- 
azine, The Pelican, with Robert J. 
Walker as editor—a post he has 
held since returning to the company 
from naval service. 


* * * 
Metropolitan Life—William J. 
Barrett, formerly assistant  vice- 


president in charge of the Policy- 
holders Service Bureau, Group In- 
surance Division, to be third vice- 
president. Mr. Barrett will continue 
to have supervision over that bu- 
reau, and in addition will have su- 
pervision over the _ publication 
division. Reginald R. Lawrence, 
formerly superintendent of agencies, 
to be third vice-president. In this 
capacity Mr. Lawrence will be as- 
sociated with the work of the field 
management division. John S. Ray, 
formerly manager of the company’s 
Manhattan (New York City) Dis- 
trict, to be assistant vice-president. 
Mr. Ray will have over-all duties 
in connection with the field man- 
agement division, particularly with 

ference to field training activities. 

” a 7 

General American—Frank Vesser, 

who assumed charge of the agency 
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-- 
EACH YEAR we gain more policyowners and friends. 
Each year our stability is strengthened. For this we 
are proud and grateful. The year 1946 exceeded all 
previous years of successful accomplishment over a 
period of more than half a century. 
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INSURANCE 
COMPANY 


Our paramount objective is the security of our 
policyowners and their beneficiaries. As evidence of 
this stewardship we are pleased to present our 52nd 


annual financial statement. tis 


And ANNUAL FINANCIAL STATEMENT 


AS OF DECEMBER 31, 


ASSETS 
Cash in Banks......++.+++se0s seeeees$  1,230,034.09 


[ Federal Government—Direct or 
Fully Guaranteed Obligations 99,377,413.23 


_— State, County, Munic’l, School 10,923,779.95 
Public Utility and Corporate.. 2,628,304.58 
EIN, OUI i.sib.ncs cocundschecnnes 613,500.00 
On Farm Properties. 19,091,576.80 
First oe. rel Properties.. 10,869,322.59 
F.H.A. Loans on City 
ge ay Prony Properties (Insured 
and Guaranteed by 
U. S. Government) 18,765,304.60 
Accrued Interest on Investments...... 1,263,642.56 
PE Oe: ak cc tinica a nnemncncnn 12,000,277.41 
Premiums Receivable. ............ee0- 3,238,337.40 
Real Estate Owned, Including $100,198.70 
Under Contracts of Sale............ 750,882.29 
Home Office Building.......... eeeeee 1,140,000.00 
Total Net Admitted Assets......... $181,892,375.50 


Increase of Insurance in Force in 1946 
Total Insurance in Force........... 
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1946 
LIABILITIES 


Legal Reserve, which is the amount of 
future policy claims payable out of 
errr $164,802,833.00 
Claims Incurred by Death under poli- 
cies for which proofs have not been 


fs err err 1,155,038.98 
Claims Due and Unpaid.............. NONE 
Dividends Payable on Policies......... 1,764,183.71 
Interest and Premiums Paid in Advance 

ee SD a er ee 3,438,404.88 
Teed FPO WE BO ckcesiicsccces 430,000.00 
All Other Expenses Accrued But Not 

pf RS PR ae aes 291,912.74 





Total of Company’s Obligations or 
BE ciartantrcennniawenisans $171,882,373.31 
Surplus Protection to Policyowners 
Consisted of: 
Surplus ete. ee 
Paid-Up Capital .... 4,000,009.00 
Total Liabilities ond Surplus to 
Policyowners ....... 


10,010,002.19 


. .$181,892,375.50 


*“eeee eeeeeeeveeeeee $64,523,994 
. $674,105,024 
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Lule rt. Burke 


Attorney Luke A. Burke, author 
of The Spectator’s monthly court 
decision reviews, “Down To Cases,” 
has begun the private practice of 
law with the firm of MacIntyre, 
Downey and Ryan at 32 Broadway 
in New York City. Nephew of the 
late Mayor “Jimmie” Walker, Mr. 
Burke is following in the legal 
footsteps of his famous uncle who 
was originally associated with the 
same legal firm, then known as 
MacIntyre and Warren. 

Previous to his entrance into the 
field of private practice, Mr. Burke 
specialized in trial work and had 
been a member of the legal staff of 
the Preferred Accident Insurance 
Company in New York City. A 
graduate of St. Francis Xavier High 
School and New York Law School, 
The Spectator columnist served for 
two years in the Army. For several 
years prior to his donning a uni- 
form, hé wrote “Down to Cases.” 

A letter to Editor T. J. V. Cullen 
from Mr. Burke is printed below to 
reveal to readers another side of 
the personality of this energetic 
young attorney. 

“I was born on St. Luke’s Place 
in Greenwich Village on St. Pat- 
rick’s day 33 years ago and I was 
18 before I found out the parade 
wasn’t for me. In view of the fact 
that my father, grandfather and 
great-grandfather were named Luke, 
and my mother’s family owned the 
house where I was born on St. 
Luke’s Place, it was no wonder that 
the famed and sainted snake-chaser 
was ignored at my baptismal font. 
It was inevitable that I be called 
Luke. 


“I have two daughters. I may yet 
get even with my paternal prede- 
cessors—‘hope springs eternal in 
the human breast.’ I’ve been mar- 
ried almost 10 years, and while 
two may not be par for the course, 
remember I’ve had your deadlines 
to meet. 

“As a youth I lived in Monroe, 
N. Y¥., a suburb of Chester, N. Y., 
a town bearing several plaques 
reading ‘T. J. Cullen slept here.’ 

“As to a pseudo-education, I at- 
tended Xavier High School in New 
York, Holy Cross College in Wor- 
cester, Mass., and New York Law 
School. I was admitted to the New 
York Bar in 1941, 

“In 1935 I became associated with 
the Preferred Accident Insurance 
Company of New York City. I 
worked there as an adjuster, trial 
attorney and finally as the manag- 
ing attorney. 

“I was in the Army for two years, 
1944-46, finishing as a staff-sergeant 
in the counter-intelligence corps. 
There are other things I could 
mention about those two years, but 
you couldn’t print it anyway. 

“I belong to the New York Ath- 
letic Club (my only exercise is 
jumping at conclusions); B. P. O. 
Elks No. 1; American Legion, In- 
surance Post; Catholic War Veter- 
ans; Insurance Federation of New 
York, and the Army Intelligence 
Veterans Organization. 

“In conclusion let me say that I 
live in Bayside, Long Island, with 
my wife and two daughters—when 
I’m not in the law library making 
a Spectator dead-line.” 

(N. B.—Sound like “Jimmie?”) 


AUUTUNUHN VAULT NUE TUT 


department of General American 
Life in November, has been elected 
vice-president in charge of agencies. 
A former president of the Missouri 
Life Underwriters Association and 
the St. Louis Life Underwriters As- 
sociation, Vesser spent more than 
20 years in the field as personal 
producer and agency manager prior 
to his appointment as superintend- 
ent of agencies by General Amer- 
ican Life in June, 1943. 

The promotion of Harry E. Nel- 
son to the newly created post of 
director of advertising has also been 
announced. Nelson joined the com- 
pany’s publicity department in 1942 
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and was appointed assistant direc- 
tor in 1944. He was formerly with 
the R&R Service, Indianapolis. 

« * al 


Phoenix Mutual Life—The board 
of directors has recently elevated 
three of the company’s officers to 
assume new and larger duties, ac- 
cording to an announcement by 
President Arthur M. Collens. Vice- 
President and Counsel Benjamin L. 
Holland has been elected executive 
vice-president and counsel. Secre- 
tary George W. Cheney has been 
advanced to second vice-president 
and secretary; Dwight N. Clark, 
secretary and comptroller, has been 


made second vice-president and 
comptroller. 
+ * *” 

Minnesota Mutual—Alan D. Har- 
mer has been named director of 
agencies. Until his advancement to 
his new post he had been assistant 
to the vice-president of the com- 
pany, responsible for agency de- 
partment administration. Ernest H. 
Browne has been named agency 
secretary and Arthur W. Theiss, di- 
rector of publicity and advertising. 
Mr. Browne had been assistant 
agency secretary since 1942, Mr, 
Theiss, assistant superintendent of 
agencies since 1945. 


* * * 


American United Life—Appoint- 
ment of J. Howard Alltop as assist- 
ant to the president has been an- 
nounced by George A. Bangs, com- 
pany president. Before becoming 
personnel director of American 
United Life more than 10 years ago, 
Mr. Alltop was connected with the 
efficiency division of Eli Lilly & Co., 
of Indianapolis. For several years 
he has also served as a home office 
agency assistant of the company. 


* * ” 


Minnesota Mutual Life—The board 
of trustees recently named T. A. 
Phillips, chairman of the board, and 
Harold J. Cummings, president, to 
succeed Mr. Phillips. Mr. Phillips 
had been president since 1929, Mr. 
Cummings vice-president since 1930, 
The advancements of Mr. Phillips 
and Mr. Cummings are made in 
recognition of the outstanding serv- 
ices these officers have rendered 
both the company and the life in- 
surance business in their long and 
distinguished careers. 

* a * 


Connecticut Mutual—The centen- 
nial year proved to be by far the 
biggest year in the history of the 
company, new business amounting 
to $206,765,232, which is 62% more 
than was sold in 1945. The best 
previous years were 1929 when new 
business amounted to $131,403,329 
and 1945, with $127,608,348. Sev- 
enty-one of the company’s 73 agen- 
cies did more business in 1946 than 
in 1945. During the year the in- 
surance in force increased by $158,- 
645,554, which is better than 11% 
of the insurance in force at the be- 
ginning of the year. The increase 
amounts to 76% of the year’s new 
business. Total insurance in force 
stood at $1,540,193,118 at the end of 


the year. 
+ * a 


Massachusetts Mutual Life—Eu- 
gene W. Hubbard, field auditor, has 
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and Been advanced to controller, a new 
position in the organization. Lam- 
bert M. Huppeler assistant director 
Har- of agencies, has been made super- 
or of intendent of agencies, while Leo E. 
nt to {| Kuehn, planning engineer, has been 
istant ff named assistant secretary. 
com- * ” a 
’ de- Union Central Life—Following a 
st H. B meeting of the board of directors 
zency January 31, President W. Howard 
S, di- Cox has announced the re-election 
ising, of all the company’s officers, as well 
istant as seven promotions. Assistant Vice- 
Mr. | President and Assistant Secretary 
nt of | Robert H. Flynt was named vice- 
president; Assistant Secretary Roger 
W. Clark, associate secretary; Per- 
sonnel Director Robert H. Stuebing, 


AN INSIDE STORY 
of a 
LIFE ASSURANCE 
SERVICE 


The Balance Sheet of Canada’s largest life assurance 
company reveals 1946 as one of the most progressive 
periods since the Sun Life issued its first policy 76 years 
ago, but figures alone tell little of the human story 





oint- | assistant vice-president; Roland E. behind this great co-operative enterprise. For instance, 
ssist- § Hunt, architect in the city loan di- last year over $100 million was paid out in benefits. 
_ aN- Ff vision, assistant vice-president; What did this mean to the thousands of policyholders 
com- Jf stuart R. Garrison, office manager and beneficiaries who shared it? Here in brief is some 


ming f of the financial department, assis- of the story between the lines: 


rican tant treasurer; Richard S. Rust, Jr., 


480, | supervisor of applications, assistant 
| the | secretary; Marshall C. Hunt, Per- 
Co., sonnel Director. 

rears eS) - -& 

office Commonwealth Life—Benjamin 
y. N. Woodson, CLU, executive vice- 





president, now is serving as tem- 


porary special assistant to Secretary 





oard During 1946 over $31 mil- Another $30 million was 
A. of War Robert P. Patterson. In this loa was aid in DEATH paid in ENDOWMENTS, 
and capacity he has been assigned to continuing "income ior wb par gny yy —< 
, to | assist in streamlining and speeding —e, &.. % .. sary to carry out long 
llips up the recruiting processes, with a to thousands of homes. cherished plans. 
Mr. | View to-increasing the effectiveness 
1930, of the army volunteer enlistment 
llips | Program. Mr. Woodson’s assign- BENEFITS PAID 
» in ment in Washington began Monday, SINCE ORGANIZATION 
erv- January 27, and will run for a $1,919,999,149 4 
r period of 90 days. Morton Boyd, 
— president of Commonwealth, has NEW ASSURANCES 
and granted him a leave of absence from IN 1946 
the Company for that period. $14 million was disbursed $348,155,491 
* *¢ *& under ANNUITIES and 
Aetna Life—John K. Luther, C. dependence, security and ASSURANCES I FORCE 
ten- L. U., agency assistant in the life of life which should be $3,573,132,753 
the | agency department, has been named a 
the supervisor of the company’s life 
ting | insurance schools, R. B. Coolidge, 
lore agency vice-president, announced The savings which Sun Life policyholders send to their 
best Feb. 19. R. W. Wilkinson, who has Company in the form of premiums to provide protection 
ew | had charge of the schools in addi- against the hazards of tomorrow are invested in the 
329 | tion to his other duties as field sup- nation’s industries, in farms, homes and schools, in 
ev- | ervisor, will now devote his entire public utilities and Government Bonds, to be converted 
en- | time to agency supervision and de- into employment and wages, thereb contributing to 
han | velopment work. your economic stability, and that of many thousands 
in- * * « of your fellow citizens. 
oa State Mutual Life—H. Ladd Plum- 
” ley has been elected as vice-presi- 
be- dent and secretary of the group SUN LIFE OF CANADA 


ase department. Mr. Plumley joined 
‘Ww § the State Mutual in the fall of 1945 
ree to become executive head of the 
of newly organized group department. 
He has been in Group insurance 
work ever since his graduation from 
Su- Williams College in 1925. During 
1as World War II he was commissioned 


A complete copy of the Annual Report for 1946 may be obtained from 


SUN LIFE OF CANADA 
TRANSPORTATION BUILDING, WASHINGTON 6, D.C. 
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in the Army of the United States 
as a Lieutenant Colonel and was 


assigned to the Office of Fiscal Di- 
rector as Chief of the Life Insurance 
Section. He is the author of the 
War Department Group Insurance 
Rating Plan. 


* * * 





Bankers Life Company—Arthur 
P. L. Turner, Jr., has been appointed 
economist. He goes to this new post 
in the company from the Bank of 
Manhattan in New York City, where 
he has been economist and execu- 
tive assistant to the vice-president. 





* 


New England Mutual—President 
George Willard Smith announces 
that Dwight Foster, treasurer; John 
L. Stearns, actuary; and Sherwin C. 
Badger, financial secretary, have 
been elected second vice-presidents. 


Bankers National Life—The goal 
of $125 million of insurance in force 
by the end of 1946 was well ex- 
ceeded by the agents of Bankers 
National Life of Montclair, N. J., 
the company closing the year with 
a total of $126,167,087. The volume 
of new ordinary business, the larg- 
est in the history of the company, 
was more than 60% over that of 
1945. Assets are now in excess of 
$20 million. The average new policy 
sold during the year was $4,450 
with the average Ordinary policy in 
force standing at $3,752. 


* * * 


Lincoln National Life—All pres- 
ent directors of the company have 
been re-elected, and a full slate of 
officers, including a new first vice- 
president and two new second vice- 
presidents have been named, Presi- 
dent A. J. McAndless announces. 
L. J. Kalmbach, formerly vice-presi- 
dent, was named first-vice president. 
F. J. McDiarmid and F. J. Travers, 
investment research department, 
were both elevated to the rank of 
second vice-president. Mr. Mc- 
Andless also announced that Dr. H. 
Clive McAlister, formerly reinsur- 
ance medical director, was ap- 
pointed medical director, a title also 
held by Second Vice-President Dr. 
W. E. Thornton. 


National Life—Acheson E. Lucey 
has joined the staff of the National 
Life as assistant in the publicity de- 
partment. Mr. Lucey, since his dis- 
charge from service in the U. S. 
Navy with the rank of lieutenant 
commander, has been , advertising 
manager of the American Interna- 
tional Underwriters’ Corporation of 
New York, an organization which 
handles general insurance on a 
world-wide basis. 


* 
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U. S. & Foreign Management, Ltd. 
Life Reinsurance Agents Abroad 
























F, W. CLARKE, JR. 


HE largest life reinsurance com- 

pany in America, the Lincoln Na- 
tional of Fort Wayne, Indiana, has 
authorized the U. S. & Foreign Man- 
agement, Ltd., to act as its exclusive 
representative in countries outside 
the Western Hemisphere. This marks 
the first post-war step to make the 
world overseas aware of American 
insurance. More than 300 insurance 
companies in the United States, 
Canada and Latin-America have 
placed standard and substandard life 
reinsurance and personal accident 
reinsurance with the Lincoln Na- 
tional. 

Headquarters for the U. S. & 
Foreign Management, Ltd., are at 
44 Wall Street in New York City. 
L. J. Kalmbach, vice-president of 
the Lincoln National, is in charge 
of reinsurance activities and the 
affairs of the U. S. & Foreign is 
being handled by F. W. Clarke, Jr., 
president, and Max Wollner, vice- 
president and actuary. Mr. Clarke 
is president of the Rhode Island In- 
surance Company. Both have had 
a great deal of reinsurance experi- 
ence in Europe and the United 
States. Mr. Clarke is in Europe at 
present on reinsurance business. 

Mr. Wollner, now a citizen of the 
United States and living in New 
York City, holds degrees of actuary 
from Vienna, and doctor from the 
University of Frankfort. He has 
held leading positions in the largest 
insurance company in Italy—the 
Generali of Trieste and Venice. 


















MAX WOLLNER 


While with the Generali he was 
assistant manager, actuary, and gen- 
eral manager for Austria, Czecho- 
slovakia and Belgium. Mr. Wollner 
was also a member of the board of 
the Czech insurance company, Mol- 
davia, and was also an advisor of 2 
Dutch insurance company. He has 
traveled extensively throughout the 
world and has lectured at the Vienna 
Insurance Institute, in Prague and 
in Brussels. Mr. Wollner rates high 
with Continental insurance officials. 

In the field of substandard rein- 
surance a highly specialized staff 
for the Lincoln National of doctors 
and underwriters has compiled an 
exceedingly valuable manual for the 
rating of substandard risks, which 
is being furnished to its clients 
through the representation of the 
U. S. & Foreign Management, Ltd. 

Early concentrated work will be 
centered on France for, according 
to Dr. Wollner, this territory will 
prove most profitable due to its 
great needs and understanding of 
the problem of reinsurance. Follow- 
ing this initial step early moves will 










te made in the areas of Belgium, 
Holland, Italy, Portugal and Spain. 
However, competition on a_ broad 
scale is anticipated from the Swiss 
reinsurance companies in France. 

A recent report on the financial 
stability of the Lincoln National 
shows that the capital and free sur- 
plus totaled $25,000,000 and insur- 
ance in force amounted to more than 
$2,250,000,000. 
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American Life Convention—Two 
regional meetings will be held this 
spring, according to an announce- 
ment by Robert L. Hogg, executive 
vice-president and general counsel 
of the organization. The first will 
be at Indianapolis, April 28 and 29, 
and the second at Denver, May 5 
and 6. The Lincoln Hotel will be 
headquarters for the Indianapolis 
sessions and the Cosmopolitan Hotel 
for the Denver sessions. 


Dr. R. Carlyle Buley, professor of 
American History at Indiana Uni- 



























versity, has been named to write 
the history of the American Life 
Convention. His appointment was 
announced by a special committee 
of past presidents of the convention, 
which has the project in charge. 
* + ~ 
Life Insurance Advertisers Asso- 
ciation—The Eastern Round Table 
of the LAA will be held at the 
Hotel Commodore in New York City 
he a on March 17 and 18. 
nd gen. peek 
Czecho- Agency Management Association— 
Wollner’ Some 300 agents in Grand Rapids, 
oard off Chicago and Milwaukee participated 
y, Mol- in an institution wide research pro- 
or of ag 8tam begun by the association over 
He hasg 2 year ago. Data collected from a 
out they Series of psychological tests among 
Vienna eStablished agents will be’ used in 
ye andg an evaluation of 18 selection tests. 
es highf Some of these tests are used by both 
fficials § life insurance and other businesses. 
1 rein-§ The ultimate goal of the researchers 
1 staf is to choose one and possibly two 
loctoss of the most effective tests for use in 
led ang Conjunction with the Aptitude Index 
for the as a selection device in choosing 
which New agents. The Aptitude Index, 
clients§ Published by the association in 1939, 
of theg %S considered one of the most effec- 
t Ltd. tive means developed in the fields 
ill be of management and selection. It is 
ording used extensively by the association’s 
> will members. 
to if “Group Training,” a 40-page book- 
ng a let to guide general agents and man- 
sllow-§ 28ers in conducting clinics, confer- 
3 wil ences and meetings, has been pub- 
gium, lished by the association. The pub- 
Spain. lication, sent as part of the February 
bros issue of Manager’s Handbook, out- 
Swiss lines in detail methods for conduc- 
ce. tion these sessions to achieve the 
sncial most benefit. Extra copies at small 
ional cost are available from the asso- 
. sure ciation. 
nsur- More than ever before women of 


than today are assuming an important 
role in business, industry and gov- 














‘PACIFIC MUTUAL? /4 


one of the best! 








“There's a Company that has made a big success by staying with one 
basic insurance idea—Maintenance of Income. I've been told by Pacific 
Mutual men that to establish Maintenance of Income for their policy- 
holders, they use the facilities of both their Life and Accident & Health 
Departments, and they have developed a surprisingly complete and 
flexible coverage set-up. I understand they issue all the usual forms of 
life, retirement, and group policies, and have a variety of health and 
accident coverages. . 

“Most important, they have their New and Unusual Savings Plan. 
It’s a complete ‘Property Box’ in itself. In fact, it is ‘Maintenance of 
Income’ under all four of the hazards—sickness, accident, death and 
old age. It surpasses anything I've heard of. And, it’s the keystone of 
the impressive success of their field force. 

“I'm told that even new men soon get 
into the $8,000 to $10,000 a year income 
brackets with New and Unusual Savings 
Plan sales. 

“So, if you ask me about Pacific Mutual, 
I'll tell you—it’s one of the best!” 


PACIFIC MUTUAL 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


HOME OFFICE: LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 
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ernment. The association has been 
alert to point out what this will 
mean to life underwriters. Partic- 
ularly since the participation of 
women into the business field has 
made them independent as far as 
their earnings are concerned, the 
association notes that men can sell 
women. A survey has revealed that 
45 per cent of businesswomen buyers 
preferred to buy from a man; 9 per 
cent preferred to buy from a woman; 
46 per cent had no preference. 
+ +. 

The ninth annual spring confer- 
ence for companies under $150,000,- 
000 of ordinary in force will be held 
at the Edegwater Beach Hotel in 
Chicago, March 24-26. 


7 * * 


Dr. S. Rains Wallace, Jr., head of 








the department of Psychology of 
Tulane University has been named 
Director of the research division, of 
the association. 

. * ” 

Institute of Home Office Under- 
writers—The executive committee 
met in Chicago on February 1 to 
discuss plans for the 11th annual 
meeting which will be held at the 
Edgewater Beach Hotel in Chicago, 
October 2, 3 and 4, 1947. Charles J. 
Smith, Pan-American Life, president 
of the group, was chairman of the 
meeting. 

* . * 

Life Office Management Associa- 
tion—Increased effectiveness of the 
institue study classes was the sub- 
ject of an all-day seminar held by 
the association at the Hotel New 
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Home Office 
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Characterized since it’s 
organization in 1887 by a conservative man- 
agement that has fostered confidence, Bankers 
Life of Nebraska has a record of fidelity to the 


sound principles of life underwriting. 


t’s field force is pros- 
pering because of liberal contracts that insure 
their profit and progress. 


we are expanding and growing. 


~N 


Bankers 
Life Jusurance Company 
of Nebraska 


\ 


On these principles 


- Lincoln 
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Yorker in New York City recently, 
at which about 30 educational di- 
rectors and instructors of eastern 
life companies were present and 
exchanged ideas. 

Interest in teaching methods was 
stimulated last month by distribu- 
tion of instructor’s manuals and the 
association had several requests 
from company educators for a dis- 
cussion session. Relieved of the 
burden of preparing class outlines, 
the instructors are now devoting 
more time to teaching techniques. 

The seminar is conducted by 
James H. Kohlerman, educational 
director of the L.O.M.A. 

The Association announces that 
the Spring and annual conventions 
will be held as follows: May 19 
and 20, French Lick Springs Hotel, 
Fred Lick, Indiana; September 24, 
to 27, Hotel New Yorker, New York 
City. 

*” * * 

Institute of Life Insurance—To 
meet requests from schools and col- 
leges for information on career op- 
portunities in life insurance selling, 
the institute has published a book- 
let entitled, “A Career in Life In- 
surance Sales and Service.” It is 
currently being sent to vocational 
guidance counselors, school and col- 
lege placement officers, college 
teachers of insurance and libraries 
throughout the United States. 

* > * 

National Associated of Life Under- 
writers—Jul B. Baumann, Pacific 
Mutual, Houston, vice-president of 
the association, has been named 
chairman of its important Commit- 
tee on Committees, announces 
Philip B. Hobbs, president. 

The Committee on Committees 
was created by NALU’s Board of 
Trustees last year at its Omaha 
Midyear Meeting and is charged 
With soliciting from all present com- 
mittee chairmen and State and 
local association leaders, names of 
members qualified and willing to 
serve on the association’s standing 
and special committees. Mr. Hobbs 
was appointed its first chairman. 

* . . 

Health and Accident Underwriters 
Conference—The total premium 
volume for accident and health in- 
surance in 1946 will reach approxi- 
mately $675,000,000, according to 
Harold R. Gordon, managing direc- 
tor, Health and Accident Under- 
writers Conference. This total A&H 
premium income represents all 
classes of accident and health cov- 
erage including both group and in- 
dividual policies. It does not in- 
clude Blue Cross or medical service 
plan premiums. 
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Phoenix Mutual Life—Clifford L. 
Morse, formerly assistant agency 
manager, has been advanced to as- 
sociate manager of agencies; C. T. 
Steven, formerly advertising mana- 
ger, to director of public relations; 
and C. Russell Noyes, formerly 
assistant advertising manager, to 
advertising manager and made an 
officer of the company, according 


to a recent announcement, 
7 + * 


BUSINESS INSURANCE 
(Concluded from Page 11) 


owns the business. Liabilities 
are one of the few things a man, 
or a business, may leave with the 
reasonable assurance that they will 
not shrink. So, with the picture of 


diminishing assets and constant 
liabilities, what chance has a man’s 
business of surviving him? 

Now, what about taxes in the 
business insurance field? From an 
advisory standpoint alone, the life 
underwriter must understand the 
laws of the State in which he oper- 
ates so that he will know how 
these law affect each form of busi- 
ness enterprise. In addition, he 
must understand the Federal in- 
come, Federal estate and Federal 
gift tax laws. 

On the other hand, I would like to 
insert here a word of caution. The 
life underwriter should have a 
“speaking acquaintance” with cur- 
rent taxation. He should have a 
clear understanding of taxes and 
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(Including Deferred Annuities) 


NEW INSURANCE 


(Including Deferred Annuities) 


ASSETS 


| | PTT Tee 
CONTINGENCY RESERVE AND SURPLUS. 


$969 884,256 


154,236,828 


330,143,238 
67,950,665 


16,747,416 


Payments to Policyholders and Beneficiaries since 
the inception of the Company total $340,223,884. 
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their effects. He should not at- 
tempt, however, to advise his client 
on how to save in taxes. His focus 
should be on how to use life insur- 
ance to pay taxes. 

I base this conclusion on the fact 
that the laws and rulings of the 
Treasury Department change too 
rapidly for any life underwriter to 
assume the responsibility of offer- 
ing advice on tax-saving methods. 

It is our practice to refer ques- 
tions of taxation to the accountant, 
or attorney, of the prospect. When 
we take the position that life in- 
surance should be used to pay taxes, 
we are not disturbed about changes 
in the law, or rulings of the 
Treasury Department. Tax changes 
in recent years have traveled only 
in one direction—upward! They 
have had but one effect—emphasis 
on the need for more life insurance. 
Since tax laws are designed to raise 
revenue, it is interesting to note 
that questionable, or doubtful, tax- 
saving schemes are usually decided 
in favor of the Government. 


Mr. Fristche’s excellent article will be con- 
cluded in the March issue of the Spectator. 


SAVINGS BANK INSURANCE 
(Continued from Page 31) 


ance policies are thus guaranteed 
by the Federal Deposit Insurance 
Corporation? 

One of the most persuasive argu- 
ments for the change we suggest is 
found in Mr. Robbins’ report. This 
expert observes that no opportunity 
should exist for favoritism in the 
allocation of investments as between 
savings bank depositors and policy- 
holders of the life insurance depart- 
ment of any bank, such as is offered 
by the present system. There is 
evidence that in the case of. some 
banks, the life insurance policy- 
holders are favored as against the 
savings bank depositors. On page 44 
of his report, in discussing the pro- 
priety of the separation of assets, 
Mr. Robbins writes, “But how effec- 
tive the legal precaution of separate 
assets would be in an emergency 
must remain a matter of opinion, a 
condition might arise in which the 
life insurance department could 
come to the rescue of the savings 
department.” 

Unquestionably the same sort of 
question might arise with respect 
to the distribution of expenses as 
between the two departments. Ifthe 
business is transacted by a separate 
company or companies owned by the 
savings banks, these questions would 
be removed, and there could be no 
charge of favoritism of either the 
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life insurance policyholders or the 
bank depositors. 

Much is made of the fact that the 
life insurance companies did not 
vigorously object to the law author- 
izing savings bank life insurance 
when first promulgated in this State. 
The companies at that time took the 
position that they were not object- 
ing to the competition and were per- 
fectly willing to see the experiment 
tried and be judged by its results, 
provided the business was conducted 
along the same lines and under the 
same laws and regulations as the 
companies, 


In 1945, when it was generally 
understood that the savings banks 
were going to request in the 1946 
Legislature an amendment increas- 
ing the amount of insurance that 
could be sold on one life, a commit- 
tee of life insurance company offi- 
cers conferred with a committee of 
savings bank officers to indicate to 
them that if this legislation was re- 
quested, it would give an opportun- 
ity to review and reconsider the 
matter of savings banks life insur- 
ance. We took the position at that 
time that certain phases of the 
operation of savings bank life insur- 














For LITTLE 
GIRLS, TOO! 


“SuGar and spice and everything nice...” 
Every Dad knows that’s what little 
girls are made of. What he doesn’t know 


is this: Will Ais little girl become house- 


wife or career woman? How can he buy her the right kind 


of life insurance today when he can only guess her future? 


Informed Dads don’t guess. They buy Junior Estate. 


Its high cash values make a hope chest dream come true. 


Its high paid-up values make fine housewife insurance. 
g 


Or its 5-for-1 guarantee at age 21 gives lifetime low- 


cost protection for the little girl who grows up to be a 


career woman. Each $1,000 of insurance becomes $5,000. 


No premium increase. No evidence of insurability. 


Why guess when you can be sure? 


OCCIDENTAL LIFE Insurance Company 


lt %*% V. H. JENKINS, Senior Vice-President 


“We pay lifetime renewals—they last as long as you do” 
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ance should be changed. A series of 
conferences were held during 194 
and finally the savings bank com- 
mittee notified us that they were go. 
ing to request an extension of their 
limitation. 

At the meeting held November 
21, 1946, a statement from the life 
companies was handed to the say- 
ings bank group which contained 
two suggestions, neither of which 
met with favorable consideration by 
them. These suggestions were: 

(1) That the functions of the so- 
called savings bank life insurance 
departments should be completely 
merged with their respective savings 
banks and that the bank should as- 
sume full contractual responsibility 
for the policies issued and be subject 
to all the laws and regulations ap- 
plicable to legal reserve life insur- 
ance companies. 

We doubt the wisdom of this, but 
that is very largely a question for 
the banks, the banking authorities 
and the legislature to consider. 

(2) That the savings banks should 
be authorized to invest whatever 
portion of their funds, as is deemed 
advisable by the banking authorities 
and the Legislature, in the stock or 
guaranty fund of a life insurance 
company or companies, and be 
authorized to act as agents therefor, 
and that such company or companies 
should transact business in every 
particular in accordance with the 
laws, regulations and requirements 
of the State of New York as admin- 
istered through its Department of 
Insurance, 

This should not interfere with 
over-the-counter selling and should 
not affect the plan of selling insur- 
ance through the savings banks. 

The State of New York has 
evolved, over a long period of time, 
certain requirements and procedures 
for the transaction of the business of 
life insurance. We believe those re- 
quirements and procedures in the 
aggregate make for the safety and 
sound conduct of the business of life 
insurance and the protection of the 
insuring public. We, therefore, feel 
that there is every reason why these 
savings bank life insurance depart- 
ments should now be brought into 
the general pattern which has been 
worked out for the conduct of the 
life insurance business. 

It would seem most unfortunate if 
these two thrift institutions should 
engage at this time in a legislative 
contest over this matter. They 
should rather be working shoulder 
to shoulder with the closest and 
friendliest relationship in the pro- 
motion of thrift and protection for 
the people of the State of New York. 
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We hope that you will be opposed 
to any bill, which undertakes to 
increase the limits of life insurance 
which may be written by the savings 
panks, without, at the same time, 
providing for the changes in the 
system which we have suggested. 
This means we are unalterably 
opposed to all bills on savings bank 
life insurance now pending. 


NUN UHVULUUUTOUUEUUETGTUUUEEOU ELUTE 


PUBLIC RELATIONS 
PRESTIGE BUILDING 


(Continued from Page 25) 


cost of the current calendar to an 
extent double that of any former 
year, the first order totalled 50,000. 
Subsequently, this was increased by 
10,000 and later by 6,000, making a 
total distribution of 66,000 calen- 
dars. Even then, it was necessary 
to refuse further requests because 
of lack of stock, paper and other 
facilities. 

“Our method of merchandising 
the calendar may have been par- 
‘tially responsible for its success,” 
says the company, “but in our opin- 
ion, a distribution of such propor- 
tions would have been impossible 
unless the calendar itself was strik- 
ing enough to gain favorable recog- 
nition and reception.” 

The Travelers—This company has 
long been noted for its offerings 
of calendars featuring the well- 
known Currier & Ives prints. Re- 
sponse for many years has been 
overwhelming. We don’t have it 
officially, but we are strongly of 
the opinion that as long as there 
are Currier & Ives prints, there will 
be Travelers calendars to give them 
widespread distribution—to the ben- 
efit of the memory of Currier & 
Ives and the present and future 
activities of The Travelers Insur- 
ance Companies, 


Northwestern Mutual—This com- 
pany’s “Audubon calendar” featur- 
ing four Audubon prints, was re- 
ceived with enthusiasm by the pub- 
lic and the agency organization. 
The agent’s imprint appears on the 
bottom strip of the calendar. Hun- 
dreds of letters were received from 
enthusiastic recipients, praising the 
calendar. 


It proved popular with both men 
and women and, of course, had 
special appeal to the members of 
the Audubon Society and other 
conservation members, schools, pub- 
he institutions, libraries and the 
like. . The theme is being repeated 
this year, when a similar calendar 
with four different Audubon prints 
was made available. Orders for the 


1947 calendar showed a 70% in- 
crease over the 1946 orders. 

Massachusetts Mutual—What is 
referred to within company ranks 
as the “doggy calendar”, has been 
a perennial favorite with repre- 
sentatives for many years. It is 
now, as it always has been, sup- 
plied to agents on a co-operative 
purchase plan. 

Time was when the annual re- 
port was the one and only piece of 
“sales literature” put out by a 
life insurance company. It is still 
the mainstay of the advertising or 
publications department. 

In its attractive appearance and 
visualized technique and humanized 
treatment, however, today’s report 
is a far cry from the cut-and-dried 
balance sheet of old where about 
the only impression the public got 


was that, fortunately, the assets 
exactly equalled the liabilities. 

Space will not permit now of an 
cverall resume of this always-im- 
portant literature, but we present 
with pleasure the Life Insurance 
Advertisers Association’s citations 
with a brief comment of our own 
in each case. 

Equitable Life, New York City— 
Here the report itself carries the 
main title (over a picture of a 
multitude of Americans in a “march 
of progress”) of “Your Policy Makes 
You a Part of This Picture”. One 
brief message therein emphasizes 
the coast-to-coast operations of the 
Society. Another, over the signa- 
ture of President Parkinson, shows 
how “Life Insurance Is Helping To 
Build America’s Future”. 

Even the assets and liabilities are 











Just off the press . . . the handiest 
thing out on Group Insurance... a 


four-page digest of the many and 
various group coverages offered by the State Mutual Life Assur- 
ance Company of Worcester, Massachusetts... now in its 102nd 


year. 


It hits the high spots on group, provides factual information 
concerning coverage, amounts accepted, policy features, rates, 
general remarks and minimum size groups required. 


For easy, quick, handy reference, get 


a copy of “Group In A Nutshell.” 
Ten different kinds of group cover- 
age described, including Group Per- * 


manent. 


For a free copy . . 


or call your nearest State Mutual 
General Agent, or write the Home 


Office direct. 


Shs 


OF WORCESTER, MASSACHUSETTS 


. write, phone, 
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humanized with the intriguing 
headings, “What Your’ Society 
Owns” and “What Its Obligations 
Are”. Then follow pages explain- 
ing how investment of the Society’s 
funds are at work in every state 
of the Union; how the income was 
used; what benefits were paid out, 
and how; and supplementary in- 
formation, giving in chart form, 
causes of death, interests of veter- 
ans, etc. 

Fourteen examples of Equitable 
specialized services are then listed, 
explained and pictured, and eight 
checking points of policyholder 
service are listed. Note that this 
latter, however, is pointedly pointed 
up—“Are You Getting the Most Out 
of Your Insurance?” The three- 
color, 24-page booklet concludes 
with statements on the Equitable 
representatives and the country’s 
general price level. It was mailed 
direct to more than 1,500,000 policy- 
holders. 

John Hancock—Replete with 
quiet dignity in keeping with New 
England tradition, and yet fully 
humanized by editorial treatment 
and intriguing drawings, graphs and 
photographs—that’s the annual re- 
port of this company. With a keen 
appreciation of good psychology 





and use of the positive appeal, the 
booklet emphasizes at the very start 
the company’s payments to policy- 
holders. These are broken down by 
types of payments, and States in 
which the payments were made. 
Next appears the company’s posi- 
tive and active contribution to the 
relief of the housing situation, as 
one of objectives of the company 
and one of its further contributions 
to public welfare. Since the com- 
pany insures more than one out 
of every 10 insured people in 
America, it feels—and rightly—that 
the housing shortage naturally af- 
fects its own policyholders, as well 
as the general public. Hence, pic- 
tures and paragraphs are devoted 
to the company’s garden-village 
apartment project near Boston. 
Care is taken to highlight this as 
an example of the relationship be- 
tween the investment of life in- 
surance funds and the welfare of 
the people of the country. 
Massachusetts Mutual—A cordial 
invitation to attend the annual 
meeting starts off this annual re- 
port booklet. It is liberally and 
attractively illustrated on every 
page with two-color drawings or 
graphs. Also included is a report 
of the auditing committee, two 











pages of pithy paragraphs entitled 
“Points of Interest”, and a sincere 
offer to supply further information 
and advice to all members of the 
company. 

Life Insurance Company of Vir. 
ginia—Because it was tied in with 
the company’s recent 75th anniver. 
sary, the annual report was given 
larger and more elaborate format 
than might ordinarily characterize 
such a document. The size of the 
booklet is itself unusual. It meas- 
ures 6 x 9, opening to a double 
column arrangement. Starting with 
a brief introduction from President 
Henley, the booklet uses left-hand 
pages for attractive pictorializa- 
tions, with accompanying text on 
the odd-numbered folios. Growth 
of the company is traced by periods, 
appropriately illustrated with pic- 
tures and styles of the times de- 
picted. 

For extra good measure, there are 
included messages on Intangible 
Assets, Sales and Service, For To- 
day and Tomorrow, closing with an 
Honor Roll of representatives and 
employes “who served in the armed 
forces to protect home, family and 
freedom”. 

General American—In this case, 
two booklets might be considered 





U. S. Postage Stamp Centennial 
The year 1947 is the Centennial of the 
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Penn Mutual, and also the Centennial of the 
American postage stamp. In 1847 the U. S. 
Post Office issued five cent and ten cent 
stamps, ancestors of the innumerable stamps 
of varying values. 


Apparently no special stamps ever were 
dedicated to the purpose of what we call 
Direct Mail, which has been used to the very 
great advantage of all business. 


In life insurance selling no equipment is 
more valuable than the shoe leather worn 
by the underwriter. But the shoe leather 
worn by the postman also is part of our 
business. The two and three cent stamps 
of common usage in carrying day-by-day 
letters and “papers” are so important a tool 
of life insurance people in home office and 
field that we can whole-heartedly join the 
philatelists in extending felicitations to the 
U. S. Post Office at this time of the Postage 
Stamp Centennial. 


1384 


The PENN MUTUAL 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
JOHN A. STEVENSON, President 


Independence Square, Philadelphia 











PENN MUTUAL 
CENTENNIAL 1 94. 7 














WE DO HAVE BOTH 
INDUSTRIAL and ORDINARY 


Each is a separate division . - and each 
has the best working agreement agency experts 
ean devise. Each has the finest product any 
company can offer . and remuneration 
for services that will stand up to any standard 
of comparison. 


Check up in checking on the future—ASK 
ANICO OR ANY ANICO REPRESENTATIVE. 


$1,500,000,000 


OVER A enrronftlsurancs IN FORCE 


Write Vice President 


Amerttcan National 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


GALVESTON, TEXAS —W. L. Moody, Jr. President 
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together. “The Fulfillment of a 
Promise” was published to give a 
complete explanation of the techni- 
cally involved process of liens and 
lien elimination to the holders of 
policies still in force issued by the 
Missouri State Life Insurance Com- 
pany, which was reinsured by the 
General American in 1933. The 
occasion was the final step in the 
complete elimination of the 50% 
original liens placed on such poli- 
cies in 1933, at which time the as- 
sets of the defunct Missouri State 
Life were impaired by more than 
$29,000,000. The overwhelming and 
commendatory mail response to the 
distribution logically leads to the 
conclusion that the piece effectively 
performed the job for which it was 
intended. 

The company’s annual report to 
policyholders highlighted the com- 
pletion of its ten-year-plan of mu- 
tualization. Over 200,000 copies 
were distributed to policyholders, 
prospects and centers of influence. 
A large volume of mail received 
in response to the report leads the 
company to believe that readership 
and interest was high. 

Connecticut Mutual—The 100th 
annual statement of this company 
naturally utilized the century-of- 
service theme as evidence of the 





stability of life insurance and the 
company and as a means of meas- 
uring its growth and service. Com- 
bination half-tone engravings on 
which were superimposed charts 
and graphs made for easy reading 
and quick assimilation. 
Supplementary messages (which, 
to the writer, are always one of 
the most interesting features of 
such booklets), included an offer to 
send to all interested parties, “The 
First Century of the Connecticut 
Mutual”; a detailed story of one of 
its members; “The Life Insurance 
Agent’s Contribution to National 
Welfare”; and an offer to furnish 
on request another helpful booklet, 
“How Much and What Kind of Life 
Insurance Should I Own?” 


Miscellaneous Matter 


John Hancock—Here is prepared 
a weekly “Digest of Insurance 
Journals”, designed to save the time 
of executives. 125 copies are dis- 
tributed weekly through the com- 
pany’s home office. 

Columbus Mutual—A new series 
of premium notices represents a 
decided departure in copy and idea 
for this company. These enclosures 
are mailed with the second notice, 
beginning with an “introducing” 


piece, which is the first mailing in 
every case. By this means, the 
company hopes to acquaint its poli- 
cyholders with the character “Care- 
ful Chris”. It is intended to extend 
the use of this character to all com- 
pany mailings to policyholders re- 
garding premiums, C. V. S.’s. lapses, 
etc. The “pull” to date has been 
surprisingly high, the company re- 
ports, the friendly, conversational 
copy apparently taking the “sting” 
out of second notices. 


MOVING PICTURES 
(Continued from Page 19) 


would have got the blame, if the 
battle had been lost.” 

Statistics tell us that at age 65, 
only six per cent of the population 
has income enough to live on. Whose 
responsibility is the 94 per cent? 
Without income how can they keep 
body and soul together? 

A father and mother were having 
trouble keeping their eight-year-old 
son at home after school. They de- 
cided to try a jigsaw puzzle. The 
father gave him the puzzle—a map 
of the world—and told him when he 
completed it he would give him a 
dollar. The very next day the boy 
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should be measured by progress — not years. We’re 
celebrating our 80th Anniversary now, but when 


ideas and methods remained young. 


a better living. 
1867 -+ 


Cighlilh Vnniversary Wear 
~ tHe Union Cendral re INSURANCE C0, swim, om 


, it seems to us, 


someone asks us how old we are, we think in terms 
of accomplishment rather than number of years. 
Of how The Union Central, from a humble begin- 
ning in 1867, became one of the nation’s leading 
institutions, with assets in excess of 
$550 million. Of how the Company has provided 
over a billion dollars of life insurance protection 
and security for the American people. 


During those 80 years of growth, however, our 


And they'll 


For they are progressive ideas on 
scientific selection, training, supervision, and selling 
which give better agents a better chance to make 
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demanded the dollar. The father told 
him it, was impossible for him to 
have put the map together because 
it was a map of the world, and that 
he didn’t know anything about the 
world. The boy said, “Ah, Pop! 
There was a picture of a man on the 
back of the map, and I put the man 
together, and what d’ya think, Pop? 
When the man was right, the world 


was right!” 
ee 


THE 3% RULE 
(Continued from Page 21) 


excessive tax would bring no real 
relief to the taxpayer himself. 

“A loss allowance of this character 
would be of value primarily to im- 
mediate-payment annuities and de- 
ferred-payment annuities in which 
the interest element is relatively 
small. The recipient of an annuity 
of the type received under the Civil 
Service Retirement Act has relative- 
ly little interest in this proposal, 
since his exclusions are bunched in 
the first years of the annuity period.” 


Adopt the Canadian system of 
taxing pensions and annuities: 

The report has the following to 
say in regard to this proposal: “On 
the basis of a thoroughgoing study 
by a Royal Commission, the Cana- 


dian Government recently put into 
effect a new system of taxing pen- 
sions and annuities. Because of its 
novelty and the degree of accuracy 
which it appears to attain, this legis- 
lation warrants serious considera- 
tion. 

“The essence of the Canadian sys-’ 
tem is the separate treatment of 
what is called a pension and what is 
known as an annuity. ‘Pensions’ are 
defined broadly so as to include not 
only payments from funds to which 
the recipient has made no contribu- 
tion at all, but also payments re- 
ceived from funds to which both 
employer and employee have made 
a contribution. Thus, the payments 
under the Federal civil service re- 
tirement fund would be treated as 
‘pensions’ under the Canadian law. 

“*Pensions’ are taxable in full. 
This does not mean that these pay- 
ments are subject to multiple taxa- 
tion as they would be under the 
British rule. This result is avoided 
by allowing the pensioner to deduct 
his contributions from taxable in- 
come at the time they are made, up 
to a maximum of $900 a year. Hence, 
for the great bulk of the pensioners, 
no element of the payment received 
during the period of the ‘pension’ 
has been taxed previously as a part 
of the pensioner’s income. 


“While the full taxation of the 
‘pension’ when received makes the 
Canadian system appear more severe 
than the treatment received by per. 
sons covered under contributory 
plans in the United States, the re. 


verse is actually the case. It ig 
probable that the aggregate tax will 
be less under the Canadian law since 
the rate applied to the employee's 
marginal income at the time the con- 
tribution is made, when he is ac. 
tively employed, is apt to be higher 
than the one imposed upon his pen- 
sion receipt after he has retired, 
Moreover, in Canada the employee 
gets whatever benefits can be ob- 
tained from the use of the tax money 
during the interval between the time 
he makes his contributions to the 
retirement fund and the time he 
receives his pension. The Canadian 
taxpayer cannot complain (as some 
do under the present arrangements 
in the United States) that when a 
tax is levied upon a sum deducted 
from his pay check, he is being taxed 
on income which he has never re- 
ceived. The Canadian system also 
avoids the sharp break between a 
period of partial taxation and one of 
full taxation which is characteristic 
of the 3% rule. 

“Under the Canadian system, the 
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Fifty-Third Year of | 
Dependable Service 
| 


* The State Life Insurance Com- 
pany has paid $154,000,000 to 
Policy-owners and _ Beneficiaries 
since organization September 5, 
1894 . . . The Company also holds 
over $64,000,000 in Assets for their 
benefit . . . A total of $25,000,000 
is invested in War Bonds and U. S. 
Government Securities . . . The | 
State Life offers Agency 
portunities—with up-to-date train- 
ing and service facilities—for those 


THE STATE LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 
Indianapolis, Indiana 


A Mutuat Lecat Reserve CoMPpANy Founpep 1894 


The 


Op- 


BIG BOYS... 


During 1946, we had one Agent who 
paid for $516,000 Ordinary. 


We had 62 who paid for more than 
$200,000 and 308 more who paid for 
from $100,000 to $200,000. 


These figures include no Group, no 
Industrial, no Pension Trusts, etc., and 
all of these men were Combination men, 
handling Industrial along with Ordi- 


nary, just as all of our field men do. 


* | | Te NATIONAL LIFE AND 
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‘annuity’ purchased from an insur- 
ance company is divided into two 
parts. One, representing the return 
of principal, is not taxable; the other, 
representing the interest received 
during the life of the annuity, is 
taxed. The following method is used 
jn separating these two elements: 

“(1) The cash value of the an- 
nuity contract is determined as of 
the time when payments begin. If 
the contract has no cash value, the 
present value of the contract at the 
time is used instead. The present 
value is calculated on the basis of 
life expectancy tables approved by 
the Minister of National Revenue. 

“(2) There is determined the sum 
total of the payments which the an- 
nuitant will receive under the con- 
tract during his normal life expec- 
tancy. 

“(3) The first of these figures is 
subtracted from the second, the dif- 
ference representing the interest ac- 
cumulating during the period of the 
annuitant’s remaining life expec- 
tancy. 

“(4) The total amount of accumu- 
lated interest so determined is di- 
vided by the number of years in the 
annuitant’s remaining life expec- 
tancy. The result is the amount 
which is subject to tax each year. 

“For immediate-payment annui- 


ties, this is a vast improvement over 
the practice in the United States. 
The annuitant is, at least, given the 
assurance that if he lives out his life 
expectancy, he will not be taxed on 
the return of his principal. While 
he will not recover all of the latter 
tax-free, if he fails to live out his 
expectancy, he will probably recover 
a greater percentage than he would 
have done under the 3% rule. 

“The Canadian system is probably 
too generous in its treatment of de- 
ferred-payment annuities, since no 
attempt is made to tax annuities of 
this type with respect to the accumu- 
lation of interest which takes place 
prior to the time the annuity period 
begins. Such income would be tax- 
able under the 3% rule, and its ex- 
clusion under the Canadian law is, 
in fact, a loophole of major propor- 
tions. The Canadians have attempted 
to plug this loophole by giving the 
Minister of National Revenue dis- 
cretionary power to add the accumu- 
lated interest to the taxable element 
in the annuity, but it is not believed 
that this power will be exercised in 
any case in which the annuity is 
purchased in the ‘ordinary well-es- 
tablished ways’. 

“The chief obstacle to our adoption 
of the Canadian system of taxing 
what they call pensions, particularly 


the payments under contributory 
plans such as that operated for the 
Federal civil servants, is the drastic 
character of the change which would 
have to be made in existing pro- 
cedures. It is worth noting, how- 
ever, that the arrangements have 
been endorsed by the American 
Bankers Association. 

“The portion of the Canadian sys- 
tem of dealing with ‘annuities’ is 
attractive, and could be applied in 
this country to ordinary annuities 
purchased from an insurance com- 
pany without much trouble. How- 
ever, an attempt to extend this 
technique to payments under con- 
tributory schemes such as the civil- 
service retirement fund would meet 
a substantial obstacle. 

“The ‘annuity’ element would have 
to be separated from the ‘pension’ 
element in the individual payment 
and in many cases the segregation 
would be extremely difficult to carry 
out.” 

Full comment on this report will 
be published in the next issue of 
The Spectator. In the meantime, it 
is hoped that every member of Con- 
gress will read the Committee's 
report and take definite steps in re- 
gard to an amendment of the present 
law, eliminating the 3% rule for 
taxing annuity income. 
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JUVENILE INSURANCE 
(Concluded from Page 27) 


I lost the contact. Her husband 
wanted to buy retirement income. 
She suggested that he investigate 
her company, so he requested some 
literature. I telephoned for an ap- 
pointment. They live in Cleveland. 
In less than an hour I sold him a 
$20,000 contract and when I de- 
livered the policy he paid an an- 
nual premium. He owned an inde- 
pendent grocery store and, may I 
suggest, the owners of grocery stores 
seem to ‘be making money regardless 


of hampering restrictions. I have 
written several recently. I wrote 
one grocer for $10,000. Then he 


asked me to write two juvenile cases 
in his family. He was so pleased 
with these contracts that by way of 
appreciation, he has kept my family 
supplied with butter ever since! 

As agents we have a right to feel 
proud of our juvenile contracts. 
There are about 120 companies writ- 
ing juvenile insurance. 

Sentiment plays a big part in ju- 
venile insurance. Take, for example, 
a young man of 20. He has a policy 
which his parents bought for him 
when he was a very small child. 
Their thoughtfulness and the sense 
of ownership establishes a fond- 
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ness for that company. This will 
govern his choice when he is ready 
to buy additional insurance. Time 
and again I have found this to be 
the case. He prefers more of what 
he already has. 

To write juvenile insurance ex- 
clusively is not my aim. I am as 
eager to write the big cases as any 
of you, but I do find it an excellent 
fill-in between the more complex 
cases. 

As I said in the beginning, it is 
refreshing to work with and for 
young people. I recommend to the 
heavy producers that, when your 
energy runs low and your spirits are 
devitalized, regard junior insurance 
as a sort of “pep pill.” When times 
are dull, juvenile insurance is a life- 
saver. With strikes the popular 
order of the day, you know how 
many business men are reluctant to 
make changes until conditions are 
more settled. But even with chaotic 
conditions, no life insurance agent 
need be idle. For the young man 
who is just starting it has valuable 
possibilities. He can put names on 
his books which can be written and 
re-written in the years to come. 
Supply yourselves with the material 
your company so generously offers 
in this field. Familiarize yourselves 
with the possibilities and advantages 
of juvenile insurance and I’ll guar- 
antee your name will appear regu- 
larly on the Five Star list. 

ee 


HATS OFF TO THE PAST 
(Continued from Page 15) 


Research Bureau, now the Life In- 
surance Agency Management As- 
sociation, named a similar commit- 
tee. These two committees deserve 
considerable credit for this decade 
of progress in compensation mat- 
ters. Research carried on or en- 
couraged by the Bureau and dis- 
cussions and reports on the subject 
prepared by it and our own NALU 
Committee did much to acquaint 
company officials and fieldmen with’ 
the many phases of the problem 
and with possible solutions therefor. 


Pension Plans Increased 


From only two or three compan- 
ies with pension plans for agents 
in 1937, we have progressed to the 
point where there are at least 71 
of them today and their represen- 
tatives constitute 76% of the mem- 
bership of our Association. Up to 
that time, little had been done in 
the way of developing service or 
persistency fees or continuous re- 
newal income for agents and yet 
today 36 companies, whose repre- 


sentatives constitute 34% of the 
membership of NALU, have such 
plans. Also, up to 1937, little had 
been done in the way of providing 
various group coverages for agents, 
Today, 37 companies, whose repre- 
sentatives constitute approximately 
35% of the membership of NALU, 
make one or more of the various 
group coverages available to agents, 
To my way of thinking, this is in. 
deed remarkable progress. 

Many complex questions are as 
yet unsettled, and, so far as the 
business as a whole is concerned, 
much remains to be done. Through 
continued research, frank and 
friendly discussion and with a 
spirit of tolerance for the other 
fellow’s ideas, we can make of the 
next ten years a period of which 
we may be proud. Last year’s 
press clippings, with respect to 
progress in developing adequate 
compensation plans, are indeed in- 
teresting. Clippings for the next 
ten years can be, and I am confi- 
dent they will be, even more inter- 
esting to all of us. 

6. We are challenged to apply 
foresight and long range planning 
to our distributive operations. The 
financial men of our companies are 
making leases that run to the year 
2046; our underwriting departments 
are making contracts that will run 
even longer than that when the 
lives of contingent beneficiaries are 
taken into consideration; our actu- 
aries must be long-range planners. 
The planes in which we will be 
flying five and ten years hence are 
already off the drawing boards and 
the same is true of automobiles. 

We may look with satisfaction 
upon the progress made in the last 
25 years in the development of life 
insurance selling on the basis of 
needs, the addition of many new and 
valuable settlement options to our 
policy contracts and the develop- 
ment and wide public acceptance of 
many new policy forms. Those are 
last year’s press clippings. A new 
day is upon us and undoubtedly it 
will call for still other policy con- 
tracts and settlement options. Much 
has been done; we anticipate that 
more will be done. Men and wo- 
men in the life insurance business 
build for the future and will never 
take an attitude toward their busi- 
ness such aS was taken by those 
people, who, about 1800, proposed 
that the U. S. Patent Office should 
be closed because all the things 
that could be invented had been 
invented. 

What is now on the drawing 
boards of life insurance in the way 
of new services to the insuring 
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public? Let us, as individual field- 
men, as agencies and as agency 
departments of companies, do a 
Jong-range planning job. Fortun- 
ately many are doing that and they 
are to be commended. It has been 
said that he who only plans is a 
dreamer, that he who only works 
is a drudge but that he who plans 
and works his plans is a conqueror. 
For the average American, nothing 
can take the place of life insurance 
and certainly for those who need 
protection which life insurance 
gives, no one can take the place of 
the life insurance agent. 

In this year of readjustment, the 
life insurance business continues 
to be good. The years ahead are 
full of promise. As the Prudential 
puts it, “The future belongs to 
those who prepare for it.” We can 
and must prepare individually; we 
can and must prepare collectively. 
More cooperative market research 
certainly appears advisable. Many 
believe that the new era may call 
for some new plans of insurance. 

7. We are challenged to assume 
additional social and economic re- 
sponsibilities. Certainly all of us 
derive great satisfaction from the 
far-sighted move made by our com- 
panies in the creation of the Medi- 
cal Research Fund, now supported 
by the 148 American and Canadian 
companies. May the number in- 
crease: Last year it allocated more 
than $600,000 for research regard- 
ing America’s number one killer, 
heart disease. Prior to life insur- 
ance activity in this field, figures 
show that heart research grants 
amounted to only 17c for each death 


from that cause while comparable 
figures for cancer research were 
$2.18 and for infantile paralysis, 
$502. 

Our companies are to be com- 
mended for the role many of them 
are now playing in the housing field, 
both in slum clearance and in pro- 
viding sorely needed living quart- 
ers. More than $150,000,000 worth of 
rental housing, representing homes 
for an estimated 75,000 persons, is 
already under construction by life 
insurance companies or is scheduled 
to start within the year. This 
brings to more than $275,000,000 the 
total value of rental housing being 
financed by life insurance com- 
panies on an ownership basis. These 
investments, scattered from Cali- 
fornia to New York, will provide 
housing for 150,000 persons. Un- 
doubtedly this is only the begin- 
ning. 

Of vital importance to policy 
owners and to those engaged in 
cur business is the investment re- 
search work now being carried on 
jointly by the Life Insurance As- 
sociation of America and the Amer- 
ican Life Convention. Likewise, 
research into the effect of diet upon 
health, carried on by some of our 
companies, represents recognition 
and assumption of additional social 
and economic responsibilities. 

8. We are challenged to aid in 
keeping the supervision of all insur- 
ance close to the people. To this 
end, it is hoped that the “All-In- 
dustry Bills” will be approved by 
the several States. We are obli- 
gated to lend our full support 
throughout the nation to the move- 
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SUPERIOR SERVICE 
on Group Insurance 
Through our wide variety of group plans alert employers are provided 


opportunity to make available to their employees low-cost life insur- 
ance, retirement annuities, hospital and surgical insurance and ac- 


Life of Virginia was a pioneer in making group services available to 
firms having as few as twenty-five employees (state laws permitting). 
These services are offered on the same rate basis as larger cases. 
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ment to grant more adequate finan- 
cial suport to State departments of 
insurance. Originally imposed to 
finance the cost of supervision, our 
premium taxes, a tax upon indi- 
vidual thrift in the amount of over 
$122,000,000 in 1945, go into gen- 
eral revenues of the States to the 
extent of more than 95%. In short, 
less than 5% of these funds are 
now devoted to the purposes for 
which they were designed. In the 
interest of owners of life insurance 
upon whom they fall, we must op- 
pose higher premium taxes and at 
the same time, in the interest of 
those same policyowners, we must 
support every movement to secure 
a more adequate portion of those 
funds for the State insurance de- 
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partments. Taking the country as 
a whole, our supervisory officials 
are under-paid and the depart- 
ments are woefully under-staffed. 
If we really want supervision close 
to the people, that is, State super- 
vision, we must urge that it be 
given necessary financial support. 

9. We are challenged to aid in 
preventing the imposition of further 
taxes upon individual thrift through 
research and dissemination of facts 
to legislators and the public. We 
can well afford to encourage and 
to participate in conferences of 
Federal, State and local officials and 
representatives of the public in an 
effort to stop the movement in the 
direction of imposition of the same 
types of taxes by Federal, State, 
county and municipal governments. 
Premium taxes and license taxes 
are but two illustrations. If these 
two are proper taxes for the State 
to levy, and I believe they are to 
the extent of the cost of super- 
vision but not for purposes of gen- 
eral revenue, counties and munici- 
palities should not be granted the 
right to impose them. 

10. We are challenged to accept 
the penalties of leadership along 
with the opportunities. Criticism is 
one of those penalties. Leaders 
will always be criticized. It has 
been said that “It’s the lead dog 
that gets his tail chawed.” Those 
who are out in front always get the 
brickbats. We hear that there are 
too many companies, that some of 
them are too big, that some of them 
are too small, etc. Neither size nor 
age is the test; conscientious, com- 
plete and continuous service to the 
insuring public is the acid test. Al- 
though we perhaps indulge in more 
self-criticism than do the people in 


any other business, I frequently 
think that we are unduly sensitive 
to criticism, whether from within 
our ranks or from outside them. 
If we are right, we can take it; if 
we are wrong, we can and will do 
something about it. Any institution 
as important to the people as is life 
insurance is bound to be criticized 
and periodically investigated. Oper- 
ations conducted by human beings 
can never be perfect but life insur- 
ance management and life insurance 
agents regard themselves as trus- 
tees and such a vast majority of 
them so conduct themselves that a 
clean bill of health is the assured 
result of any fair investigation of 
our business. While we stand at 
the bar of public opinion at all 
times, we do so with assurance. 

The twin responsibilities of do- 
ing a good job today and of pre- 
paring to do an even better job 
in the future cannot be met by 
companies alone nor by fieldmen 
alone. As I see it, there are four 
groups, each of which must play its 
full part in holding high the banner 
of life insurance given us by those 
who built this business during the 
past hundred years. Those seg- 
ments are the companies, fieldmen, 
policyowners and our _ insurance 
trade press. 

I am confident that companies 
and fieldmen will play their full 
part in squarely facing and prop- 
erly solving our problems, to some 
of which I have called attention 
today. It has been said that a 
man’s judgment is no better than 
the information upon which it is 
based. Hence, the importance of 
the trade press in disseminating in- 
formation within the business and 
in prodding us at times regarding 


some of our responsibilities and op- 


portunities. Policyowners cannot 
be left out of the picture. They 
must be informed and kept in. 
formed. All of us throughout the 
business are grateful to the Instj- 
tute of Life Insurance for the mar- 
velous work it is doing in the ip. 
terest of public understanding of 
the importance of life insurance ip 
cur social and economic life. Our 
association’s committee on life in. 
surance information, headed by 
Steacy E. Webster of Pittsburgh, 
has enthusiastically cooperated in 
the program as have our State and 
local associations. 

Press clippings of the years gone 
by show how the responsibilities 
and opportunities of those years 
were met. I am confident that the 
press clippings of the years ahead 
will show a staunch devotion to 
trusteeship and an intelligent ef- 
fort toward increased service of 
which we and those who follow us 
may all be proud. To use the 
words of the famous John McGraw, 
we must be big leaguers who step 
forward to meet the ball, not bush 
leaguers who wait for it to come 
to us. We face today and the to- 
morrows with great confidence and 
strong determination that we shall 
build soundly upon the foundations 
which our illustrious predecessors 
have given us. And we shall suc- 
ceed because we will always keep 
in mind those words of Kipling: 
“It ain’t the guns nor armament, 

Nor the funds that they can pay, 
But the close co-operation 

That makes them win the day. 
It ain’t the individual 

Nor the army as a whole, 

But the everlastin’ teamwork 

Of every bloomin’ soul.” 
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YOU CAN’T WORK 
FOR PEANUTS! 


Standard Life agents are well fed and we 
like to have them in that condition. Be- 
ginning the first of this year we have cut 
out less than $2,000 semi-annual new 
business (except juvenile). Top notch 
salesmen in these days of high prices 
can’t live on small semi-annual com- 


missions. Our men are selling the prof- 


-~Harry UV. Wade 
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NE of the questions facing the life insurance busi- 
ness in Canada today is this: Is the goose going to 
stop laying the golden egg the way it did after World 

War I? 

Through the courtesy of G. D. Finlayson, Canadian 
superintendent of insurance, we have some figures be- 
fore us on life insurance, both after the first world 
war and as many as are available after the conclusion 
of hostilities less than two years ago. 

According to an estimate made by Mr. Finlayson, 
new insurance effected in Canada last year showed 
an increase of close to 50 per cent over the previous 
year. It is generally agreed in the business that the 
dream is going to end some time; that increases like 
this cannot go on forever. Hence, precedent is being 
sought; precedent in this case being what happened 
after the first world war. So Mr. Finlayson has given 
out with the following figures: 

Increase in 
Amount 
in Force 

$200,018,710 

402,776,044 
469,188,176 
277,818,355 


New Insurance Net Insurance 
Effected In Force 

1918 $307,279,759 $1,785,061,273 
1919 517,863,629 2,187,837,317 
1920 630,110,900 2,657,025,493 
1921 514,654,111 2,934,843,848 
1922 502,279,333 3,171,388,996 236,545,148 
1923 548,640,800 3,433,508,673 262,119,677 


From the above, it will be seen that in 1919, the 
first full year after the conclusion of hostilities with 
the Kaiser, new life insurance sales in Canada took 
a terrific percentage jump from $300 millions to more 
than $500 millions. Still another abnormal increase 
was registered in 1920, the second full year after the 
end of fighting. 

Thus far, figures on Canadian sales are repeating; 
and, if the picture is duplicated it would mean that 
the year 1947, the second full year after the conclu- 
sion of fighting, will see still further gains made on 
the record sales tacked up in 1946, with sharp reces- 
sions coming in 1948 and 1949. And, just as sales 
started to show a comeback in 1923, so might a revival 
in the index be expected by 1950. 

In the final period of the war and in the immediate 
postwar period, life insurance sales in Canda have 
broken every record that ever existed. Canadians have 
never been so life insurance conscious; have never 
shown such a buying frenzy. Naturally the powers- 
that-be would like to know when it is going to end, 
because they know it is too good to last. Again refer- 
ring to figures provided by Mr. Finlayson, and remem- 
bering that those for 1946 are estimated until official 
Statistics are available—in a short time: 

Increase in 


New Insurance Net Insurance Amount 

Effected In Force in Force 
1944 $ 900,501,491 $9,139,484,231 $605,390,513 
1945 1,002,576,988 9,751,040,835 611,556,604 
1946 1,500,000,000 10,750,000,000 998,959,165 


When asked what he thought of the sales trend for 
the immediate future, and whether history might re- 
peat itself, this is what Mr. Finlayson has to say: 
“Whether the next few years will show a recession in 
production similar to that which occurred in 1921 to 
1923 remains to be seen. Much will depend on the 
Maintenance of industrial activity and high average 
employment.” 
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John Hancock New 
Mortgage Redemption Policy 


HE Mortgage Redemption 

Policy—20 Year Plan—com- 

bines in one policy life insur- 
ance payable as an endownment at 
age 85 (the amount of which is 
called the sum insured) and de- 
creasing term insurance. The policy 
is issued with term insurance cover- 
ing a period of 20 years. A reducing 
amount of insurance, including de- 
creasing term insurance, is payable 
if the death of the insured occurs 
within 20 years from the date of 
issue, for each $1,000 of the sum 
insured. Only the sum insured will 
be payable, if the insured dies after 
the expiration of 20 years from the 
date of issue. 

The policy may be issued in an 
amount which will be more than 
enough to provide sufficient funds to 
an individual adult beneficiary to 
pay off the balance of an amortized 
mortgage in the event of the death 
of the insured. 

Amount of Insurance Required 

The following table indicates the 
ungts of $1,000 sum insurance Mort- 
gage Redemption insurance on the 
20 year plan required to cover vari- 
ous amounts of initial mortgage at 
the amortization and interest rates 
shown in the accompanying table: 


Units of 


Mortgage Redemption Insurance Required 
Amount 10, 15 and - 25 Yr. 
of 20 Yr. Amortization Amortization 
Mortgage 4% 42% 5% 4% We 5% 
$2,500 10 10 10 | ae? ee 
3,000 SS ta is 12 #13 «13 
3,500 14 14 14 14 15 138 
4,000 16 16 16 16 #17 1.7 
4,500 18 18 18 is” 43 88 
5,000 20 20 2.0 20 21 21 
5,500 SS @e Be 22 23 23 
6,000 24 24 2.4 24 25 235 
6,500 26 26 26 a6 fe ae 
7,000 28 28 28 28 29 29 
7,500 30 30 3.0 30 3.1 3.1 
8,000 32 32 32 32 33 33 
8,500 34 34 3.4 34 35 3.5 
9,000 36 36 3.46 36 3.7 3.7 
9,500 38 38 38 38 39 39 
10,000 40 40 40 40 41 4.1 
10,500 42 42 42 42 43 43 
11,000 44 44 44 44 45 45 
11,500 46 46 486 46 4.7 4.7 
12,000 48 48 48 48 49 439 
12,500 50 50 50 §0 S51 65.1 
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It will be seen from the foregoing 
table that in order to cover a 20 
year mortgage of $5,000 at 4.5 per 
cent interest a $2,000 Mortgage Re- 
demption Policy on the 20 Year 
Plan should be applied for. Under 
such a mortgage the $5,000 initial 
indebtedness would be covered by 
$5,010 initially payable under the 
policy. In the first month of the 
sixth year the balance of the mort- 
gage would be $4,135 and the policy 
would provide $4,392 upon the death 
of the insured, or $257 more than 
the balance of the mortgage. In 
the first month of the 11th year the 
balance due under the mortgage 
would be reduced to $3,050, while 
the policy provides upon the death 
of the insured at that time $3,690, or 
$640 more than the balance of the 
mortgage. At the end of 20 years 
the mortgage would then be settled 
and the policy would thereafter con- 
tinue to provide $2,000 permanent 
insurance protection at the reduced 
premium rate applicable to Endow- 
ment at Age 85 insurance. 


Amounts Payable 


A table following this explanatory 
text shows the amount of insurance 
including decreasing term insurance 
for each $1,000 of the sum insured, 
payable if the death of the insured 
occurs within the 20 years from the 
date of issue while the policy is in 
full force for the policy month dur- 
ing which the death of the insured 
occurs. The amounts are subject to 
reduction by any indebtedness and 
by any unpaid premium or any in- 
stallments thereof for the then cur- 
rent policy year. 


Mortgage Redemption Policy 
10 and 15 Year Plans 


The Mortgage Redemption Policy 
with decreasing term insurance for 
10 or 15 years from date of issue is 
also available for issue in connec- 


tion with an insured over age 45, or 
in other cases where the circum. 
stances call for permanent insurance 
plus decreasing term insurance over 
a period of only 10 or 15 years, 
Rates and values for the 10 and 15 
year plans are shown. 


Premiums.— Premiums are pay- 
able during the continuance of the 
policy or until the insured reaches 
age 85. After the expiration of the 
term period the premium will be 
reduced automatically to the pre- 
mium applicable to an endowment 
at age 85 policy for the sum insured 
issued at the same date and age. 

Limits.—The age limits are as fol- 
lows: 


Mortgage 
Redemption Period Age Nearest Birthday 
20 Years 20-45 inclusive 
15 years 20-50 inclusive 
10 years 20-55 inclusive 


The minimum sum insured under 
the Mortgage Redemption policy 
will be $1,000. The maximum 
amount allowed will be the com- 
pany’s limit according to the age 
at issue. 

Each Mortgage Redemption Policy 
for $1,000 sum insured, for under- 
writing limit purposes only, is to be 
counted as equivalent to $1,000 of 
insurance on the Endowment at Age 
85 plan and $1,000 of Term Insur- 
ance. Accordingly in considering 
limits of insurance, a Mortgage Re- 
demption Policy of $5,000 Sum In- 
sured will be treated as $10,000 in- 
surance. 

The policy will be issued on 
standard risks only and will not be 
issued on a non-medical basis. 
Neither Initial Monthly Term In- 
surance nor the Family Income Pro- 
vision will be granted in connection 
with this policy. 

ee 


Illinois Bankers Life Assurance 
Co., New Rates 


The Illinois Bankers Life Assur- 
ance Company has increased the 
gross premium rates on the fol- 
lowing policies effective February 1, 
1947. Ordinary Life Endowment at 
Age 85; 20 Payment Life Endow- 
ment at Age 85; Adjustable Whole 
Life; Whole Life Preferred Risk; 20- 
Payment Life Preferred Risk; Juve- 
nile Endowment policies; Term 
policies; Monthly Life Income 
policies; Endowment policies; Thirty 
Payment Life and Joint Life Endow- 
ments. 

There has been no change in the 
basis of calculation which will con- 
tinue on American Experience Table 
of Mortality with interest at three 
and one-half per cent. 
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AETNA LIFE 
To continue 1946 dividend scale into 1947. 
Dec., 1946, Pg. 6l. 


AMERICAN NATIONAL, TEXAS 
Adopts 3 per cent interest basis. May, 
1946, Pg. 6 


ATLANTIC LIFE 


Makes a general increase in premium rates. 
May, 1946, Pg. 61. Adopts a new aviation 
program. Dec., 1946, Pg. 62. 


BANKERS NATIONAL 
pee Seeene program outlined. June, 1946. 
Pg. 62. 


BERKSHIRE LIFE 


Continues to use throughout 1946 the dividend 
scale a ig adopted April i, 1942. April, 
1946, Pg, 60. Revises annuity rates. March, 
1946, Pg. 63. 


BOSTON MUTUAL 
Continues 1945 dividend scale into 1946. Dec., 
1945, Pg. 44. 


BUSINESS MEN'S ASSURANCE 


Aviation premiums reduced; 
demnity limits increased. August, 
él. 


double _in- 
1946, Pg. 


CANADA LIFE 


Issues a new Family Income Rider. May, 
1946, Pg. 60. Adopts new dividend basis, 
July, 1946. Pg. 61. 


CENTRAL LIFE, IOWA 


Settlement options changed and rates re- 
vised. Jan., 1946, Pg. 62 


COLONIAL LIFE 
Now issues whole life policy, Nov., 1946, 
Pg. 6! 


COLUMBIAN NATIONAL LIFE 


To write life insurance on groups with a 
minimum of 25 employes. Dec., 1946, Pg. 6l. 


COLUMBUS MUTUAL LIFE 
mg dividend scale for 1946. Nov., 1945, 
g. 93. 


COMMONWEALTH LIFE 


Adopts ‘“‘Executive’’ policy. May, 1946, 
Pg. 60. Industrial policies placed on new 
basis. Dec., 1946, Pg. 62. 


CONFEDERATION LIFE 
gy new dividend scale. 
g. 


CONNECTICUT GENERAL LIFE 


New schedule of rates and limits for avia- 
tion coverage adopted. September, 1946. 
Pg. 93. 


CONNECTICUT MUTUAL LIFE 


Takes action on 1947 dividend scale. Dec., 
1946, Pg. 62 


CROWN LIFE, TORONTO 


Continues 1945 dividend scale into 1946. 
March, 1946, Pg. 62. 


FIDELITY MUTUAL LIFE 


Current dividend scales illustrated, Feb.., 
1946, Pg. 62. Issues new aviation rules, 
Nov., 1946, Pg. 61. 


GENERAL AMERICAN LIFE 


Makes changes in settlement options. May, 
1946, Pg. 60. Accident and health policies 
become participating. July, 1946. Pg. él. 


GIRARD LIFE 


Retains 1945 dividend scole. for 1946. March, 
1946, Pg. 62. Increases some non-par rates, 
Nov., 1946, Pg. 6l. 


GREAT WEST LIFE 


March, 1946, 


INDEX TO CONTRACT INFORMATION 


GUARANTEE MUTUAL LIFE 
7 hy Cc. S. O. 22% basis, Nov., 1946, 
g. 4. 


GUARDIAN LIFE 


Announces a juvenile program for lives 
lower than age 10. May, 1946, Pg. 41 


GULF LIFE 


Rates and values placed on American Men's 
(ultimate) table of mortality and 3 per cent 
interest. June, 1946, Pg. 62. 


HOME BENEFICIAL LIFE 


Adopts the American Experience Table and 
3% interest. July, 1946. Pg. 60. 


HOME LIFE, N. Y. 
Retains 1945 ao ag scale for first quarter 
of 1946, Dec., 1945, Pg. 44. War and aviation 
restrictions generally removed. Sept., 1945, 


Pg. 68. Sets minimum policy amount of 
$2,000. March, 1946, Pg. 62. 


INDIANAPOLIS LIFE 


Forms, rates and values changed. Feb., 1946, 
Pg. 62. 


JOHN HANCOCK MUTUAL 


Adopts new group plan. August, 1946. Pg. 
6!. New birthday juvenile endowments be- 
ing issued. August, 1946, Pg. 57. Group 
medical expense forms adopted. Septem- 
ber, 1946, Pg. 92 


LINCOLN LIBERTY 


Removes war restrictions and refunds war 
premiums. March, 1946, Pg. 62. 


MANHATTAN LIFE 
Issues new juvenile plan. August, 1946, Pg. 
=. » acne liberalized. Jan., 1947, 
g. 64. 


MANUFACTURERS LIFE 


Announces 1947 dividend plans. Dec., 1946, 
Pg. 62. 


MASSACHUSETTS MUTUAL 


Revises dividend scale effective June |, 1946. 
May, 1946, Pg. 60. 


MIDLAND MUTUAL LIFE 


Broadens disability coverage. May, 1946, 
Pg. 60. Reduces dividends payable on 3/2 
per cent policies. August, 1946, Pg. 57 


MUTUAL LIFE OF N. Y. 

Makes revisions in family income rider. March, 
1946, Pg. 60. Continues 1945 dividend scale 
into. 1946. May, 1946, Pg. 60. Provisions of 
family income policy changed. July, 1946. 
Pg. 60. Juvenile 10-year endowment policy 
at age 9 adopted. Reaction to loan inter- 
est reduction. Jan., 1947, Pg. 62. 


MUTUAL BENEFIT LIFE 


Age limits lowered to 5. Dec., 1945, Pg. 47. 
Dividend scale for 1946 set. Feb. 1946, Pg. 
60. Removes last war restrictions. March, 
1946, Pg. 62. To issue 5-year term, Nov., 
1946, Pg. 4l. 


MUTUAL TRUST LIFE 


Continues dividend scale into 1946. April, 
1946, Pg. 60. 


NATIONAL LIFE, VT. 


Retains 1945 dividend scale for 1946. Dec., 
1945, Pg. 47. 


NEW ENGLAND MUTUAL LIFE 


Keeps for 1946 a scale adopted in 
1942. Dec., 1945, Pg. 4 


NORTHWESTERN MUTUAL LIFE 


Dividend history shown. Jan., 1946, Pg. 63. 
1946 dividend scale illustrated. March, 1946, 


Adopts a new mortgage term policy. Pg. 63. New policy series. Jan., 1947, Pg. 
August, 1946. Pg. 62. 62. 
— er 
























NORTHWESTERN NATIONAL 


To use same dividend scale for year May 1, 
1946 to April 30, 1947. June, 1946, Pg. 62. 


OCCIDENTAL LIFE, LOS ANGELES 


Adds a new family group hospital indem- 
nity plan. May, 1946, Pg. 61. 


OHIO NATIONAL LIFE 


Planned Economy Policy discussed. Jan., 
1946, Pg. 62. 


PENN MUTUAL LIFE 


Continues 1941 dividend scale into 1946. Jan., 
1946, Pg. 63. 


PHILADELPHIA LIFE 


New family income rider adopted. July, 
1946, Pg. 60. Annual premium retirement 
annuity issued. July, 1946, Pg. 60. New 
series of juvenile policies adopted. July, 
1946, Pg. 60 


PROVIDENT LIFE AND ACCIDENT 
Acts on War Clause. Feb., 1946, Pg. 63. 


PHOENIX MUTUAL LIFE 


Dividend scale in effect for first half of 1946 
continued for second half. July, 1946, Pg. 
él. Announces the adoption of new policy 
contracts. Dec., 1946, Pg. I. 


PROVIDENT MUTUAL, PHILA., PA. 


Continues 1945 dividend scale for 1946. Dec., 
1945, Pg. 47. 


PRUDENTIAL INSURANCE CO. OF 
AMERICA 


Dividend schedule for 1946 described and: 
illustrated. March, 1946, Pgs. 60 and 62. 
Lowers group minimum to 25 lives. April, 
1946, Pg. 60. New retirement annuity issued. 
Jan., 1947, Pg. 


RELIANCE LIFE 
Revises dividend scale for 1946. March, 1946, 
Pg. 63. 


SECURITY MUTUAL LIFE, BINGHAMTON, 


Eases war restrictions. Jan., 1946, Pg. 60. 


STANDARD LIFE, INDIANAPOLIS 


Discontinues acceptance of business written 
on the monthly or quarterly premium basis. 
May, 1946, Pg. 6l. 


STATE MUTUAL LIFE ASSURANCE 
Acts - 1947. dividend scale. Dec., 1946, 
Pg. 6 


SUN LIFE, MONTREAL, CANADA 


New family income rates adopted. 
1946, Pg. 62 


June, 


TRAVELERS INSURANCE COMPANY 


Triple and double protection to age 6 
adopted. June, 1946, Pg. 60. 


UNION MUTUAL LIFE 


Drops war risks restrictions. Oct,, 1946, Pg. 
61. Puts options on 22% basis. Oct., 1945, 
Pg. 62. Continues same dividend scale for- 
last half of 1946. June, 1946, Pg. 62. 


VOLUNTEER STATE LIFE 


Premium rates revised. Jan., 1946, Pg. 63. 


WESTERN AND SOUTHERN 


Continues for 1946 practice of paying volun- 
tary additions to claims under weekly pre 
mium policies. April, 1946, Pg. 60. Paid 
up at 60 plan. Jan., 1947, Pg. 64. 


WISCONSIN NATIONAL 
+ en program broadened. Jan., 1946, 
Pg. 60. 


ee AAA 
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Farmers Life 
Now on C. S. O. Table 


Farmers Life of Des Moines has 
switched to the commissioners 
standard ordinary table as of Jan- 
uary 1. The company also is issu- 
ing new policies for 30 year endow- 
ment, paid up at 65, term to 65 and 
three new annuities. Extended in- 
surance values are based on 100 per 
cent mortality and juvenile policies 
full benefit at age three. 

Annual premiums for $1,000 ordi- 
nary, 20-pay and 20-year endow- 
ment are shown below: 


Ordinary 20-Pay 20-Yr. 
Age Life Life End. 
DD cencowetuuns $14.58 $24.73 $48.86 
By ‘besacesadess 16.21 27.00 49.21 
D> éeeeeeawav on 18.20 29.56 49.68 
BP seuceeeweess 20.64 32.46 50.32 
a? ethescnuensn 23.68 35.77 51.23 
Dr ‘eitunesenees 27.50 39.60 52.57 
OP -pxcasvedgsene 32.34 44.10 54.54 
Oe srbtkaontead 38.58 49.53 57.50 
OP bdsenscecene 46.69 56.32 61.97 
— 58.22 66.10 69.77 
OP <tsccsdtvuce 73.81 79.49 81.544 

e *e 


Lamar Increases Rates 

On Higher Premium Forms 
Lamar Life has increased the pre- 

miums for its higher premium 

forms. Unaffected are such plans 


as preferred risk ordinary life, 
Anticipator-Life expectancy, term, 
and lower ages of various other 
plans. Examples of the new rates 
follow: 


Mult. 
Endow- 20 Ret. Opt. 
ment Pay. 20 Sec. 25 
Age End. Year At65 Year 
Age 85 (Males) End 
20 15.32 24.36 44.15 22.69 34.53 


25 17.32 26.76 44.54 26.83 35.78 


30 19.87 29.50 45.01 32.73 35.36 

35 23.09 32.94 46.08 40.12 36.41 

40 27.54 27.11 47.78 50.79 38.35 

45 33.37 42.20 49.99 67.07 41.40 

50 41.28 48.72 54.08 94.80 46.02 

55 52.13 57.62 60.49 148.88 53.15 
66.73 \ \ eves 


National Guardian 
New Basis Rates 

In National Guardian’s new rates 
and values based on the CSO mor- 
tality table and interest at 2.5 per 
cent, premiums are lower at younger 
ages, higher at older ages. Cash 
values have been increased mate- 
rially and except for a few forms 
at the younger ages are payable at 
the end of the first or second year. 
Rates for retirement and immediate 
annuities remain unchanged. 

Following are illustrative annual 
premiums: 


RATE OF INTEREST PAYABLE IN 1947 
a ________ 





On Dividends Not Interest 
COMPANY Left to Withdraw- Withdraw- Earned in 
Accumulate able able 1946 
¥ th % th 

American Mutual Life ........ 3 3 3 3.35 
Amicable Life ............... 3.50 3.50 3.50 3.22 
California-Western States = gia 3.50 2 2.50 3.12 
Connecticut General ................. 3 3 3 3.07 
Connecticut Mutual ....... meres 3 3.25 3.25 3.51 
Continental American ................ 3 3 3 3.03 
Dominion Life Assurance 3.50 3 3 3.50 
Empire Life Insurance ...... avn 3 3 3 3.93 
Equitable Life of lowa ............... 3 3 3 3.03 
Great American Life, Kansas ......... 3 2 acd 2.78 
Great National Life ...... 3 2.50 3 3.49 
Imperial Life Assurance . 3.15 3.15 3.15 3.59 
Jefferson Standard ..... ae 5 5 5 4.14 
OS ES ee ee eee 3.50 3.50 3.50 3.61 
Lincoln Mutual Life 2.50 2.50 3 3.28 
London Life Insurance 3.50 3.50 3.50 3.73 
Midwest Life Insurance 3.50 3.50 3.50 3.16 
Minnesota Mutual Life ............... 3 3 3 3.20 
Mutual Savings Life 2.50 2.50 2.50 3.00 
National Fidelity Life 3.50 2 2.50 3.20 
I ee cow cole dw kwens 3.25 2.50 2.50 2.74 
National Life Assurance 3.50 3 3 3.23 
Northern Life of Canada 3 3 3 4.07 
Northern Life, Washington . i 3.50 2 3 3.20 
cE 2 ee a ee 3 2.50 3 3.18 
Pan-American Life .. Eri eee 3 3 3 3.18 
Phoenix Mutual Life 3.50 3.50 3.50 3.19 
Provident Mutual Life 3 3.25 3.25 3.01 
Republic National Life . 3 3 3 3.64 
Security Mutual, Nebraska ........... 3 3 3 2.96 
Shenandoah Life Insurance ......... 3.50 2.50 3 3.41 
Sovereign Life Assurance ............ 3.50 3.50 3.50 4.31 
Ng SO eo 3.50 2.50 2.50 2.70 
United Fidelity Life 2 2 2 4.51 
Western Reserve Life ................ 3.50 2.50 3.50 3.54 
ee Ce ccc waneneese 3.50 3.50 3.50 3.12 
7 gE ee er Te 3 2.50 2.50 3.00 


indies 
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Life Pref. 20 20 Inc, 
Paid Risk Pay Year End, 
Age 85 Ord. Life End. 65 


20 17.26 16.85 29.36 47.47 26.33 
25 19.94 19.21 32.36 48.51 31.07 
30 23.25 22.15 35.64 49.89 37.20 

46 


35 37.07 25.84 39.43 51.79 45 
40 31.92 30.53 43.89 53.94 57.14 
45 38.19 36.56 49.27 56.87 74.64 
50 46.40 44.41 55.99 61.29 101.75 
55 57.35 eee 64.76 68.05 

60 72.28 76.74 78.43 


Bankers, lowa Will 
Keep Dividend Scale 

The Bankers Life of Iowa an- 
nounces that it is continuing its 
1946 dividend scale and gross in- 


terest rates for use during 1947. 
ee 


Boston Mutual 
Pay Same Dividends 

The Boston Mutual Life an- 
nounces that the 1946 dividend scale 
has been continued for use during 
1947, and that the interest rate pay- 
able on dividend accumulations and 
settlement option funds is also being 
continued. 

Continuation of the dividend scale 
will mean an increase of approxi- 
mately 10 per cent in the funds 
set aside for dividends to policy- 


holders. 
* 3 


California-Western 
Dividend Scale Same for 1947 

The California-Western State Life 
announces that for the year 1947 it 
is continuing the dividend scale first 
adopted in 1943. Presumably the 
interest rates on dividend accumula- 
tions and settlement option funds 
also remain unchanged. 

ee 


Connecticut Generai 
Retains Dividend Scale 

The Connecticut General has con- 
tinued its 1943 dividend scale and 
gross interest rate for use during the 
calendar year 1947. It has also an- 
nounced that the company is now 
abandoning the adjustment in divi- 
ends in certain policies containing 
disability benefits; for several years 
certain policies issued before April 
1, 1928 with total and permanent 
disability benefits have received 
lower dividends than corresponding 
policies without these benefits. 

a a 


Great Southern 
Dividend Scale Same for 1947 
The Great Southern Life has an- 
nounced that for 1947 it is continu- 
ing to use the dividend scale intro- 
duced in 1937, less than three years 
after beginning to write participat- 
ing business. 
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4, LUKE A.BURKE 





Insured Stabbed by Husband— 
Accidental Means 


N ACTION was brought by the beneficiary against 
A ize Company to recover death benefits under a 

policy of accident insurance. The beneficiary was 
the mother of the insured. According to the plaintiff's 
declaration, the insured “while alone with her husband 
at their residence, * * * was feloniously killed by her 
husband, said killing being accomplished by the 
stabbing with a sharp instrument and from which 
stabbing the (insured) * * * died practically instantly.” 

The policy provided that the company would pay a 
certain sum in the event of the death of the insuretl 
‘if the insured shall sustain bodily injury caused, 
directly, exclusively, and independently of all other 
causes, through external, violent, unintentional, in- 
voluntary and pursely accidental means occuring dur- 
ing the term of the policy.” 

It was the beneficiary’s contention that her daughter’s 
death was within the coverage of the policy. The 
Company demurred, claiming that “the declaration 
shows that plaintiff's insured came to her death by 
the voluntary and intentional act of her husband, and, 
therefore, the policy does not provide a basis of claim 
against defendant.” 

The Delaware Superior Court (December 30, 1946) 
decided the case in favor of the beneficiary. It pointed 
out that the language of the policy could be interpreted 
as referring to the insured’s own intent and volition 
and not to the intent or volition of other persons which 
she could not control nor foresee. (Fulnettle v. North 
American Mutual Life Insurance Company) 


Beneficiary’s Right to Knowledge of Insured’s 
Making Loans on Policies 


The question in the case of David v. Metropolitan 
Life Insurance Co. (New Jersey Supreme Court, 
January 7, 1947) was whether one who procures a 
policy of insurance upon his own life, and pays the 
premiums thereon, may, without the consent of the 
beneficiary, whose appointment as such is revocable, 
receive “loans” from the company under the provisions 
of the policy. 

The plaintiff was the beneficiary designated in the 
three policies on the life of her husband. The right 
to designate a new beneficiary was reserved in all 
three policies. The insured had possession of the policies 
and he made all premium payments on them. The 
insured obtained loans upon the policies and executed 
an assignment to the Company of “all right, title, and 
interest in” the policies. 


The first policy was taken out in 1912, the second 
in 1919, and the third in 1921. The first two policies 
were continued as paid-up insurance but the third was 
valueless, since the unpaid loan equalled its cash sur- 
render value. The plaintiff had no knowledge of the 
transactions and did not consent to any of the loans 
or the reduction of the amount of one of the policies. 

It was the plaintiffs contention that she had a 
“vested property right” in the policies which was sub- 
ject to divestment “only in the manner provided in 
the policy contract.” 

The trial court rendered a verdict for the plaintiff 
for the paid-up value of the first and second policies, 
and for the defendant on the third policy. 

Upon appeal, the Supreme Court stated that a life 
policy is a contract between the insured and the Com- 
pany; and it is to be construed and enforced according 
to the common intention of the parties, expressed in 
the writing and the provisions contained therein by 
reason of the statute law. The interest of the donee 
beneficiary is subordinate to the insured’s reserved 
right to receive the cash surrender value and thus 
terminate the contract, or to have “loans” from the 
Company on the security of the policy, within the 
limit of the cash surrender value, with the right of re- 
payment, at the prescribed rate of interest, and thus to 
restore the diminished insurance. “To hold that such 
contractual incidents of loan value and cash surrender 
value are available to the insured only with the con- 
sent of the donee beneficiary would be to distort the 
plain letter and spirit of the contract.” The judgment 
of the lower court was affirmed. 


Divorced Wife’s Right to Life Insurance Proceeds 


In the August issue we pointed out the case of 
Pauling v. Pauling which had been decided by the U. 
S. District Court, District of Minnesota. It was there 
held that the first wife of the insured, as a creditor 
of the insured’s estate, was not entitled to the proceeds 
of the insurance on his life which was payable to his 
second wife as beneficiary. There was no proof that 
the second wife took part in any plan or scheme to 


N. B.—If you would be interested in a thumbnail sketch of Luke 
A. Burke, we suggest you turn to Page 46. 








ITH the production of new life insurance 

reaching an all-time high, the National qual- 
ity Award, with its emphasis on persistency of 
new business, takes on even added significance. 

We commend the underwriters who earn this 
important citation which gives recognition to 
quality accomplishment. 


THE FIDELITY MUTUAL 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


The Parkway at Fairmount Avenue, Philadelphia 
E. A. ROBERTS, President 
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defraud plaintiff or that the insured paid the premiums 
in fraud of the first wife’s rights as his creditor. 

This decision was affirmed by the U. S. Circuit Court 
of Appeals, Eighth Circuit, on January 6, 1947. 


Insurable Interest 


An action was brought by a beneficiary who was 
the aunt of the insured to recover the proceeds of a 
life policy issued by the defendant. The policy was 
issued February 16, 1938 and the insured died February 
22, 1945. The insured’s father died as a result of an 
accident and left several children, of which the in- 
sured was the second child. An uncle had the insured 
committed to a state school for mental incompetents. 
This was done on the advice of doctors. The director 
of the school who was a medical expert testified that 
the insured child was unable to speak or hear and 
that, in his opinion, the child was an idiot who re- 
quired constant attention. 

The beneficiary testified that the agent who solicited 
the insurance knew that the decedent was an inmate 
of the school, and that she had told him that the child 
was crippled and paralyzed. She further testified that 
the agent urged the writing of the insurance and that 
she signed the decedent’s name to the application at 
the insistance of the agent. The agent testified that 
there was exhibited to him a boy about the age and 
height of the one specified in the application and that 
he thought he was issuing a policy upon the life of 
this boy. He insisted that while the plaintiff did refer 
to a school, she gave no details about the school, and 
he considered it immaterial as far as the policy was 
concerned, 

The Alabma Supreme Court (January 16, 1947) held 
that even though the beneficiary may have acted in 
good faith, good faith alone would not suffice to sustain 
a policy taken out on the life of another by one who 
has no interest in the continuance of such life. The 
parties to an insurance contract cannot even by solemn 
agreement, override the public policy which requires 
the beneficiary to have an insurable interest. 

The beneficiary failed to show that she stood in loco 
parentis to the boy at any time. Even if she had shown 
such relationship it was clearly severed when the boy 
was turned over to the school as a ward of the State. 
An insurance policy which is invalid as being violative 
of public policy cannot be validated by the agreement 
of the parties such as would be contained in an in- 
contestable clause. Since the beneficiary had no in- 
surable interest in the life of the insured, the verdict 
in her favor in the trial court was reversed. (Com- 
monwealth Life Insurance Co. v. George) 
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